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The great West Side Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. added last 
year 895 to its membership, 
bringing this up to about 8000. Its 
educational department enrolled 4335 stu- 
dents,—no small college in itself. In 
connection with its religious activities 
4090 meetings were held in the year, 1493 
of which were in shops outside the Y. M. 
C. A. building. One astonishingly satis- 
factory thing about this Y. M. C. A. is 
that it is practically self-supporting,— 
only $3218 in its budget of $367,160 being 
contributions. 

The Y. M. C. A. is growing rapidly in 
industrial communities,—mines, lumber 
camps, steel works, etc. In ninety in- 
dustrial communities outside of cities em- 
ployers have invested $2,159,800 in Asso- 
ciation buildings and equipment and are 
contributing $243,655 annually for main- 
tenance. 

The army secretaries rescue many a 
dollar for the home which otherwise 
would go to the brewer. Up to the first 
of January the Southern Field District 
Secretary of the Army Y. M. C. A. sent 
the following postal and express money 
orders home at the request of the boys 
in khaki: 


Number Amount 

IBPOWRSVIILE ¢a.c4s.<rehepes ete 2,803 $ 33,262 80 
Corpus) Christi) fecal 371 3,196 79 
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[Dae bere | ae heenGoS cur Orie Bau.o 1,247 16,503 25 
Sait Antonio! © «icc oisle vie o/- 8,203 120,608 70 

A ROPES Rise pitas Orr 22,926 $346,841 82 


Bishop Webb of Milwaukee, preach- 
sing in New York, congratulates his 
hearers on the progress of ritualism in 
the American Episcopal church. His 
itemized list of novelties attained in- 
cludes “a number of daily masses; enor- 
mous corporate communions made by all 
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the great societies and guilds of the 
church, the quiet discussion of a re- 
vision of the prayer book which should 
include prayers for the dead in not one 
but many forms; a revised calendar with 
a long list of saints, including St. Francis 
of Assisi; a Proper of the Mass for 
funerals and marriages; special prefaces; 
the Benedictus and Agnus; rubrics provid- 
ing for the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament; the insistence by both houses 
that Unction should be considered with 
the hopes of its restoration.” 


El Mensajero of Lima reports the admis- 
sion into the Methodist church in the 
Peruvian capital of the Roman Catholic 
priest, Father de las Heras. Father de 
las Heras is a Spaniard by birth and has 
held important ecclesiastical positions in 
Spain, Cuba and Peru. Latterly he has 
been acting as professor. He is a gifted 
speaker. In Caracas, Venezuela, another 
Roman Catholic priest, Father Marcelo 
Maldonado, has been baptized in the 
Presbyterian Church of the Divine Re- 
deemer. He made public retraction of 
Roman traditions and public explanation 
of his new Biblical faith. 

A decision of Judge Baldwin restrain- 
ing Cook County from paying $4150 to 
the Chicago Industrial School for Girls 
brings up in the Middle West the ques- 
tion of sectarian institutions and public 
money which has caused such hot con- 
tention in New York recently. Although 
such grants are undoubtedly illegal in 
Illinois they have been made to nine 
Roman Catholic schools in Chicago, as 
well as to the House of the Good Shep- 
herd and the St. Vincent Infant Asylum. 
The total annual sum received is $294,000. 
No Protestant institution takes money in 
this way. The management of the Luth- 
eran Kinderheim several years ago re- 
nounced funds from public sources after 
becoming convinced of the illegality of 
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the procedure. Archbishop Mundelein 
answered the court by a letter given to 
every worshiper in the Roman Catholic 
churches of Chicago. In this he pro- 
tested that he would not abandon the 


children in these institutions to “the 
cold, soulless care of the State.” 
The cathedral in Havana. held for 


many centuries the body of Columbus. 
It is thus'a sort of Westminster and by 
far the most important church in the 
city. Yet a year ago when the Rev. 
Harry S. Myers visited it on a Sunday 
morning there were but four men and 
twenty women at mass Sunday morning. 
In another large Catholic church seat- 
ing 800 the audience of less than twenty 
was wholly female. So complete is the 
alienation of the Cubans from the 
Church of Rome. 


Clinics are held week days in the Con- 
gregational churches of Porto Rico and 
during the course of a year 20,000 
people are thus helped. Rooms in the 
rear of the churches are partitioned off 
for consultation and while the people are 
waiting their turn they receive religious 
instruction in the auditorium of the 
church. They greatly enjoy the singing 
and the Scripture reading. Doctor 
Schuster, who is in charge at Humacao, 
writes: 

“A man who was the first to arrive one 
morning, on hearing a native quartette 
singing, gave his place to the next patient 
and went to the end of the waiting 
crowd. He did this again and again 
and was still in the church at the close 
of the day when our work was done. 
He became very much interested and was 
heard telling another patient that he 
liked the medical mission since ‘they not 
only give you the needed medicine but 
also pray for you.’ It is doubtful if these 
people could in the beginning be induced 
to enter a Protestant church except for 
medical help. They are largely unbe- 
lievers and spiritists.” 


The Rev. A. R. Kuldell, a Hebrew 
’ Christian and general secretary of the 
Hebrew Christian Alliance, gave this 
testimony at the Baltimore Conference 
of that organization: 

“When the Jew repeats his Shema Israel 
he dwells long on the word Echad, ‘the 
Lord is one.’ Rabbi Akiba, who suffered 


a martyr’s death, breathed out his soul with 
the word Echad. God being strictly one 
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and not entering into living and loving 
relationship with man as-we believe He 
did in. Jesus, it follows that man’s con- 
duct before God is simply an attitude 
before Him instead of a fellowship with 
Him and in Him. I knew God in Juda- 
ism and I never loved Him. I learned 
to know Him in Christ and He has 
changed my heart. I have thus not 
created another God, a rival God to Je- 
hovah, in accepting Christ as my all, but 
the same Jehovah Who was a stranger 
to me before He became in Jesus my all 
in all. In Christ God came to possess 
me and I Him. Before, God was to me but 
an ‘It,’ a power which I at best feared. 
Now He is a person manifested in the 
living and redeeming Christ, dwelling in 
my heart through the Holy Ghost.” 

The Salvation Army is to build in 
Philadelphia on a $400,000 scale. One 
new building will contain headquarters 
for all of the Army’s activities in thirteen 
states and a new hotel of the Mills Hotel 
order. There will also be a new settle- 
ment and day nursery, a new Citadel on 
Eighth and Vine Streets, a new rescue 
home, maternity hospital and children’s 
home in West Philadelphia. The head- 
quarters building will be called the Wil- 
liam Booth Memorial. It will be the cen- 
ter of East Atlantic operations. The hotel 
in connection with it will contain sev- 
eral hundred rooms (25 cents a night), 
with reading-rooms, shower baths, etc. 


The Lutheran Yearbook for 1916 gives 
suggestive lists of the various charities of 
American Lutheranism. The number of 
Lutheran orphan homes reaches the 
splendid total of 57; of hospitals, 43; of 
homes for the aged, 44; home-finding 
societies, 11; hospices, 17; deaconess 
motherhouses, 9; academies, 55; colleges, 


41; theological seminaries, 29; immigrant . 


missions, 14. For the Lutheran students 
of the University of Wisconsin at Madi- 


-son, a Luther Memorial Chapel has been 


constructed and for those at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota a $30,000 chapel just 
outside the university gates. 


The Peace Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Friends has 
taken the initiative in«a practical move 
to sweeten the relations between the 
United States and Mexico. It has sent 
out letters to 500 college presidents, ask- 
ing their judgment on a plan for invit- 
ing Mexican students of advanced edu- 
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cation to American universities and for 
securing financial aid for such students. 
The response from the universities and 
colleges has been very sympathetic. A 
small committee is to be sent to Mexico 
to make further inquiries as to the best 
way to proceed. 


Gifts for foreign missions in the United 
States in 1916 reached a point one and 
one half millions beyond that of 1915. 
The total was $20,429,440,—$1,135,505 
coming from Canada. Methodists lead 
with $2,764,898; Presbyterians come sec- 
ond with $2,328,026; Baptists third, 
$1,700,020. Through the American 
Board $1,256,737 was contributed. 


That the Armenians of Los Angeles 
should name their new church the Geth- 
. semane Church seems only too signifi- 
cant in the present awful year. There 
are about 1500 Armenians in Los Ange- 
les. The church is Congregational but 
it will serve as a center for Gregorian 
Armenians also. It maintains, besides a 
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own people, a mission for Russians in 


the city. 


When 1916 opened, the Presbyterian 
church in the United States had 103 
churches and missions using the Italian 
language with 4800 members and more 
than 8000 enrolled in its Italian Sunday 
schools. Last year over 1100 Italians were 
received into these churches on profes- 
sion of faith. Sixty Italian-speaking 
pastors are employed, 23 lay workers, 
32 visitors and over 350 American vol- 
unteers. - At least $100,000 is annually con- 
tributed by the Presbyterian church in 
the United States for this work of evan- 
gelization among Italians, over and 
above the amounts which Italian Pres- 
byterians themselves contribute. Forty- 
two churches report English classes for 
Italian men and twenty for Italian 
women. On the iron ranges of Minne- 
sota, where there is a population of 
nearly 10,000 Italians, the Presbyterian 
churches employ a staff of five parish 
workers among Italians beside the regu- 
lar pastors. 


It is good to hear that the Nez Perces 
and Crowfoot Indians have made contri- 
butions to Armenian relief. Also that 
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generous gifts have come from mission 
schools and missionaries in South Amer- 
ica, China, Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
India, Porto Rico and South Africa. One 
missionary in Korea has given more than 


$1000. 


What the Mexicans 
think of Romanism. 


The Latin Ameri- 
can News Associa- 
tion, New York City, 
is doing an important work in enlightening 
American opinion concerning the Mexican 
situation. One of its pamphleteers handles 
the Church of Mexico with the irreverence 
of a true revolutionist. This Sefior Mena 
(of Merida, Yucatan) tells us he “does not 
oppose the religious idea. No complaints 
have been made by the Protestant clergy 
and their parishioners. The liberals~ of 
Mexico would be pleased to see the direct- 
ing centers of American Protestantism send 
good and numerous missionaries to help de- 
fanaticize the people. No doubt they could 
count on the moral and material help of 
the Government which would let them use, 
free of rent, many of the temples which to 
date have been used by Catholics.” He 
tells us that when the priests of these 
temples heard of the triumphs of the Con- 
stitutionalists 


“they fled, carrying not their miracu- 
lous images of clay and papier maché 
(which they left in the churches at the 
mercy of the enemy) but the rich jewels, 
the gold and silver, the dazzling gems with 
which the stupidity of a whole country had 
adorned the idols. 

“The ‘Thou shalt not’ of the Decalogue 
this earnest opponent of clerical mystifica- 
tion modifies into ‘They shall not.’ 

“They shall not maintain in the future 
the idolatry of the people, making them 
kneel before dirty pictures of men, women 
and animals which use the name and the 
idea of the Supreme Being. 

“They shall not exploit the people in 
the future by means of their interminable 
religious and profane festivities, by novenas, 
processions, rogatives and masses subject 
to a tariff. Nor shall they continue selling 
spiritual and temporal grace, pardons, in- 
dulgences and heaven itself. 

“They shall not be able to continue en- 
riching themselves with the censurable 
trade in relics, images, scapularies, saints, 
votive offerings, medals, crosses, wafers 
and blessed candles, to the evident detri- 
ment of the true spiritual welfare and 
especially the temporal welfare of their 
adepts. 
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“They shall no longer injure public 
health by means of their dirty fountains of 
blessed water, their chants over corpses, 
their vigils, their large gatherings within 
half-closed temples; nor shall they continue 
contributing to the impoverishment and 
degeneration of the race for the direct ad- 
vantage of the masters and in flagrant vio- 
lation of the law, granting to Indians and 
miserable dependents special permits to 
work on Sundays and forcing them to 
imbecile fasts under the pretext that eat- 
ing certain food on certain days is an 
offense and a sin against the Lord. 

“They shall not make believe that the 
rain on the fields, the light of the sky, the 
good crops, the realization of purposes, the 
result of business, the satisfaction of de- 
sires, epidemics, floods, earthquakes, health 
of persons and animals, the securing of 
lovers, sterility of women, etc, .... . 
depend on the changeable will of divinities 
whose favor can be purchased by means 
of offerings to the church or by prayers 
paid for and offered specially by priests.” 


A writer in the Ex- 
pository Times thinks 
that the popular conception that Peter and 
John were unlearned men (in the usual 
sense, not in the sense in which the 
scribes and Pharisees used the term in 
Acts, 1t.c., unlearned in the subtilties of 
Rabbinical dialectics) is incorrect. He be- 
lieves them to have been of well-to-do 
parents and with the adequate education 
which this implies. Indeed this is obvious 
from their writings. The descriptions of 
their fishing suggest considerable wealth. 
In Matthew and Mark the term used of 
their fishing apparatus is ‘“‘circle-net” 
(auplBryoTpov) and their fishing operation, 
“circle-casting” (4udiBddrw). 


Exegetical Notes. 


“The general interpretation is that the 
disciples used a drawnet, dragging it ashore 
like a small salmon net. That this was 
not the case, however, is seen by their ref- 
erences to ‘their partners in the other boat’ 
(Luke v. 7) and by the fact that there 
was a difference in the size of the boats,— 
the second craft being described in John 
xxi, 8 as ‘the little boat.’ This is the exact 
description of fishing with what is known 
as the stop seine,—a large swift-running 
boat and a small tender or follower. 

“Now a seine of this description was the 
most expensive piece of machinery known 
in that calling. It is a very expensive 
thing nowadays; far more so then, when the 
net had to be braided by hand. Moreover 
it requires a big crew and consequently has 
always been financed by either a wealthy 
capitalist or a number of fairly well-to-do 
men in partnership. 
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“If the father of James and John was 
able to finance that type of fishery and to 
have hired servants to manage the craft 
(Mark i. 20) he could not have been a poor 
man, and in the district of Capernaum such 
educational facilities as were common to 
Greek-speaking communities would cer- 
tainly have been within reach of his family.” 

The same writer comments on the word 
avvadiéduevos (“being assembled together,” 
Acts i. 4) which has long puzzled students. 
The Vulgate renders it “eating together” 
as if the word were derived from dds 
salt, t.e., partaking of salt together. The 
root word salt is there according to our 
writer, but the idéa is rather “packed in 
salt,” assembled in mass like herrings salted 
in a barrel,—i.e., packed closely together. 


Lucan 
Triplications. 


St. Luke, according to an 
article in the Expositor, fre- 
quently employs  triplica- 
tion in order to emphasize his meaning or 
to enforce spiritual truths. While Mat- 
thew (xviii. 12, 13) employs but one para- 
ble, Luke in his fifteenth chapter narrates 
three,—the lost sheep, the lost coin and the 
lost son. 

Not only does Luke narrate all three 
of our Lord’s parables, but he also re- 
cords a beautiful minor triplication when 
he speaks of “This my son,” “This thy 
son” and “This thy brother.” The prodigal 
is singled out in each of these expressions 
by the use of the word “this” (0670s). 

In Acts Luke records that our Lord is 
three times described as ofros 6 ‘Incots, —a 
phrase not occurring again in the book,— 
the crucified, the risen and the coming Lord 
(Acts ii. 36: “That same Jesus whom ye 
have crucified” ; Acts ii. 32: “This Jesus hath 
God raised up”; and Acts i. 11: “This same 
Jesus .... shall so come in like manner”). 
“This use of the very same word ofros to 
designate the individual sinner lost and 
saved in the Gospel of Luke and the 
seeking Saviour in the triplication in Acts 
indicates a gracious purpose. It serves to 
connect the two in an intimate manner.” 


That Which 
Is Lacking. 


For anyone inclined to 
glorify human nature or to 
slight the Christian impera- 
tive “Ye must be born again” the best cure 
is a mud bath of heathenism. Residence in 
a place untouched by evangelical Christian- 
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ity can be counted on pretty surely to bring 
to sound opinion. Dr. William Adams 
Brown, who has recently seen something 
of China, dwells on the lack of sanitary 
conditions, on footbinding, graft, inertia, in- 
_ efficiency, heartlessness in treatment of both 
living and dead. “I felt myself transported 
back into pre-Christian conditions [the 
italics are ours] both as to economics and 
as to psychology. With human material 
of unusual promise, with capacities for in- 
dustry, endurance, patience and good 
humor unparalleled in any other people, 
with individual examples of character and 
achievement nowhere surpassed, there is 
yet something lacking in China which it 
will take generations, yes, centuries, to 
supply.” 


This something is, of course, the regen- - 


erating work of Jesus Christ in the indi- 
vidual and society. Liberal ethics. won’t 
get us very far. A Hindu woman writing 
in the Association Monthly, after empha- 
sizing the fact that Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica is simply living on accumulated 
religious capital inherited from evangelical 
Christianity, shows how in the East it 
quickly goes into chancery. “The Unitari- 
anism of the East is an artificial product 
trying to combine in itself the teachings 
of Hinduism and Christianity. The result 
is ‘anemic Hinduism,—Hinduism  de- 
prived of its fervor, its ecstatic devotion to 
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its gods, its enthusiastic affection for its 
incarnations. It exhorts its followers to 
the worship of an abstract deity who is 
righteous and wise and powerful and in 
some distant way condescends to take an 
interest in the lives of human beings. Is it 
surprising that it makes no progress, that it 
inspires no desires after goodness and 
purity and that it has neither the infectious 
fervor of Hinduism nor the dynamic power 
of Christianity? The Unitarianism of the 
East was at its zenith some fifty years ago 
and it secured many devoted followers. 
Its leaders believed in Christ though they 
had not the courage to profess Him openly. 
When they died the movement became life- 
less. One feels that its followers are now 
searching after something more satisfying.” 


The American The American Sun- 
Sunday School day School Union in 
Union Celebrates 1916 established 1413 
Its Centenary. new Sunday — schools 

with 7376 teachers and 


68,804 scholars. This is an average of 
four a day, summer and winter, week day 
and Sunday. Since its organization one 
hundred years ago in May, it has set 
agoing 120,000 Sunday schools. These have 
been the pioneers of the churches. A mis- 
sionary of the Union working in South- 
west Missouri and the old Indian Territory 
writes: 


Nevapa Town oF 600, WHERE A UNION SUNDAY SCHOOL IS THE ONLY RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 
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MEETING PLACE OF NEWLY ORGANIZED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE LAKES DISTRICT. 


“Do Christians know that all along the line 
in towns on the first railway built through 
the nations of the five civilized tribes the 
Sunday schools were the first permanent 
foundations of the Church? Do they know 


that there was only one church building, 


erected before the missionary had estab- 
lished Bible schools along the line from 
Kansas to Texas? These little railroad sta- 
tions have now become towns and cities.” 


An Alabama missionary writes: 


“On October 20, 1911, I was told that 
some people were living back ina settlement 
ona range known as the Horse Block Moun- 
tains. ‘Partner, if you are going there you 
are going where the country is rough and 
the people rougher,’ they said to me. ‘They 
will fix you if you appear to be looking for 
anything. They think strangers are reve- 
nue men.’ Then they told of Jack, a par- 
ticularly dangerous man. 

“My first work was to find Jack and 
pick cotton with him in the afternoon and 
go hunting at night. The next day my 
friend Jack was my pilot to the homes of 
all the people in the community. The day 
after, the Union Sunday school was organ- 
ized with literature for a year and a good 
library. It has been my pleasure to visit 
Jack several times and our friendship has 
grown warmer all the time. Last summer 
Jack gave his heart to our common Lord. 
A few weeks ago it was my happy privilege 
to reorganize the Sunday school and Jack 
was unanimously chosen superintendent.” 


This testimony comes from a Colorado 
physician : 


“For eighteen years my office has been 
headquarters for the county work of the 
American Sunday School Union. This has 
given me opportunities to know much about 
its activities. Our county is large -and 
thinly settled. In its outlying sparsely 


settled districts Sabbath schools have been 
organized by the American Sunday School 
Union and some ten or twelve of these 
have already grown into church organiza- 
tions. What the Union has done for us 
here cannot be overestimated. Its influence 
has been more extended than that of any 
other of our religious institutfons.” 


Doctor The late Dr. Solomon 
Schechter. Schechter, the head of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary 


in Philadelphia, was by birth a Rumanian 
Jew. At three years of age he could read 
Hebrew. As a youth he studied with the 
great Talmudist Nathanson at Lemberg. 
Living thus isolated in the most-Jewish of 
communities he absorbed Jewish learning 
in every pore and became ultimately per- 
haps the greatest Hebraist of his day. 
While connected with the University of 
Cambridge he discovered in Cairo and 
brought to England the great hoard of 
MSS.—100,000 fragments in all—which had 
been buried for centuries in the Genizah 
Synagogue at Cairo. 

Schechter was a devout man as well as 
a great scholar. “He was interested in 
Jews,” says his biographer, Dr. Cyrus Ad- 
ler, “mainly because of Judaism, and like 
every good Jew longed and prayed for the 
restoration of Palestine and the coming of 
the Messiah.” He deprecated the tendency 


of some Zionists, as he said, “to detach 
their movement from all religion. This 
would only end in spiritual disaster. The 


central ideas of Zionism should and will 
remain God and His people, Israel.” 


9» 
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NEw SunpDay €cHocL IN AN ABANCONED CHURCH IN MICHIGAN. 


To those liberal Jews who in America 
are seeking to purge Judaism of religion, 
as if Biblical religion were unworthy of 
American ideals, he says, and in so saying 


_pays tribute to that- English Puritanism 


which laid the sub-structure for the Amer- 
ican Republic: 

“You may stigmatize Orthodox Judaism 
as un-American and suddenly discover that 
real Americanism meant reverence for the 
Bible as the Word of God and obedience 
to the authority of the Scriptures which 
lay at the foundations of this country; also 
that love for institutions and memories of 
the past is a particular feature with the best 
American minds.” 


A Tolstoyan, M. Gustav 
Dupin, has published in 
Geneva a book on the war. 
He blames this catastrophe upon “the infer- 
nal social machinery” and he is probably 
right. Then he goes on to defend the 
proposition that men are naturally good, 
which is more doubtful. 

This has provoked a reply from the 
Swiss littératewr, M. Paul Seippel, in the 
Journal de Geneve: 

“Would the suppression of ‘the infernal 
social machinery’ bring in an idyllic state 


such as never reigned on earth,—a state 
in which each would think only of his own 


A Confession 
of Faith. 


fields without coveting the fields of others 


and without trying to seize them by trick 
or violence? It is indeed questionable. We 
have here the old Utopia of Rousseau, ‘Man 
came from the hands of Nature good.’ 
“No, man as he comes from Nature’s 
hands is not good. There has always hid 


in him and is now hid the wolf spirit, never 
yet wholly subdued. In certain skulls of our 
first progenitors one sees the cleavage made 
by stone axes. War was at first between 
man and man; then between clan and 
clan; then between people and people. Now 
war embraces the universe. They slay 
everywhere,—on earth, in the air, under the 
water. They slay scientifically. This is 
progress. 

“Men are naturally neither worse nor 
better at one time than another, but at 
bottom always the same. That which is 
good in them or at least in some of them 
is supernatural. There is one salvation, the 
Cross. The world is perishing because it 
has departed from it.” 


The Baltic provinces 
are largely Protestant 
and the administration of 
church life there has been monopolized by 
the German aristocracy. This in spite of the 
fact that of the 1,922,268 Protestants in 
these provinces only 156,627, or 8 per cent, 
are Germans, the balance being Esthonians 
and Letts. Pastors are appointed by the 
titled and wealthy Germans, without regard 
to the wishes of the poorer parishioners of 
humbler race and station. In order to break 
the power of German influence in these 
provinces the Russian government is shortly 
to present a bill to the Duma abolishing 
the advowson rights of German land- 
owners and transferring them to a church 
committee, the members of which are to 
be elected by parishioners. This is done 
not out of any desire to extend popular 
liberties, but solely to smite German influ- 


Ecclesiastical 
Life in Russia. 
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ence in the Empire. It is likely to have a 
profound and healthy influence upon the 
status of the Lutheran Church in Russia. 

In the Orthodox Church itself, also, the 
layman is beginning to stir. The Novoye 
Vremya of Petrograd informs us that the 
priests resent this: 


“Provincial clergy at the command of the 
Holy Synod have come together in all the 
bishoprics with the object of , considering 
measures for the reform of parochial life. 
Most of the Provincial and Ecclesiastical 
convocations have expressed themselves 
against election being made by laymen of 
parish priests and also against laymen tak- 
ing part in the settlement of matters re- 
lating to church properties. This spirit of 
Presbyterianism creeping into the Church is 
looked on unfavorably. But the bishop and 
clergy of Ekaterinoslav have _ recently 
agreed to the participation of the laity in 
the management of church affairs.” 


As a matter of form in the Russian 
Church the bishop always asks of the 
laity in connection with an ordination of a 
priest, “Is it with your permission?” The 
laity are beginning to move towards mak- 
ing this more than a mere form. 

The Russian monasteries have not in the 
past served any very useful purpose. All 
the more satisfactory, therefore, is it to 
read that upwards of 10,000 beds have been 
furnished in 207 monasteries throughout 
Russia to wounded’‘and invalid soldiers. 


The Revolution. Since the above para- 
graph was written the 
Russian Revolution has come and with it 
the promise of ecclesiastical changes al- 
most as profound as those of the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. Nor will 
these changes be confined to Russia. 

If monarchical systems break down gen- 
erally in Europe the state churches will 
sooner or later lose their privileged posi- 
tion. Freedom of worship in Russia will 
be followed by freedom in Austria. The 
way will be open for great evangelical 
movements throughout the Slavic world, 
including the Balkan States, Bohemia and 
Croatia. Any likelihood of interference 
with American Protestant missions in 
Turkey, Syria and Persia immediately dis- 
appears. With the end of the political 
influence of the Eastern church ends a 
chief obstruction to the reéstablishment of 
the Jewish State in Palestine. Turkestan 
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and indeed all of Mohammedan Central 
Asia will be thrown open to the Gospel. 
The vast Tartar population in European 
Russia also will become accessible to Chris- 
tian evangelism. In fact it may not be too 
much to expect that Russian evangelicals 
themselves will be soon engaged in mission 
work along the borders of their far-flung 
empire. 

The attempts to force the Lutheran popu- 
lations of Finland and the Baltic provinces 
into the prison house of the Eastern Church 
will now come to an end. Giant Pope of 
Russia, impotent as his peer of Rome, will 
have a chance to watch developments with- 
out a chance of interfering. The Petrograd 
correspondent of the New York Times 
writes: 

“T saw the Metropolitan, Pitirim, brought 
in, a pale and tottering figure in a white cap 
and a black robe, pushed on from behind 
by not very respectful soldiers. Very differ- 
ent he was when I saw him last in his 
palatial apartment at the Alexander Nevsky 
Monastery with generals, high officials and 
society ladies waiting on his pleasure.” 

What happier omen could one have than 
this picture! God’s children who have 
been pining in exile in Siberia and in foreign 
lands can now go back to their homes and 
their friends and their work. 


Illustrations 
of Grace. 


A prison evangelist, Mr. 
Charles Cook, has pub- 
lished a book of “Personal 
Experiences in the Prisons of the World.” 
The most striking testimony to the power 
of the Gospel given is that of a life pris- 
oner after six years of confinement. De- 
scribing his entrance upon his hopeless and 
endless term he writes: “As the door of 
my cell closed behind me my whole life 
rose before me. Sinking on my knees I 
rested on the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and though I have no hope 
in this world I have never had a dark hour 
since.” An official, speaking to Mr. Cook 
of this prisoner said: “We have had no re- 
port against him since he has been here. 
From my daily knowledge of him I can 
say he is a quiet, contented and happy fol- 
lower of Christ.” 

Another convict, while cleaning windows 
in the apartments of an official, noticed the 
text over the bed, “He is our peace,” and 
thought to himself, “Why should He not be 
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my peace?” In the quiet of his cell he gave 
himself to Christ and proved in his after- 
life the thoroughness of his conversion. 

The Rev. Benton Badley of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Mission in India vouches 
for the truth of the following incident, 
which he publishes in his Evangelistic 
Campaign Bulletin, No. 2. 

A Hindu Christian was preaching in the 
passes of the Himalayas to scattered vil- 
lagers. Coming one day with a companion 
into the higher ranges he heard the sound 
of moaning from the bottom of a ravine. 
The weather was intensely cold, the moun- 
tainside very difficult of access. When he 
insisted on going to the relief of the in- 
jured one his companion declared it a 


folly which would cost him his life and 


left him. The evangelist, however, crawled 
laboriously down a side path, found the 
man (with broken leg), lifted him on his 
back and with great effort brought him up 
to the main road again. The exertion had 
put him in a warm glow. The two then 
proceeded on the main road, the evangelist 
helping the cripple. Progress was slow, but 
their efforts kept the blood circulating. 
When they had gone some distance they 
found the frozen body of the earlier com- 
panion. The evangelist, who is widely 
known among the Christians of North I[n- 
dia, has always insisted that if he had not 
kept himself warm by his exertion in 
saving the other wayfarer he too would 
have frozen. 


M. Chastand in the March 
McAll Record tells the story 
of a convert in the old Huguenot city of 
Nantes. Born a Romanist he had—type of 
an unnumbered army—become an atheist,— 
so powerful was the reaction from clerical 
trafficking and intrigue. Many leave Rome 
to give free course to immoral impulses. 
Not so L——. He brought up his two 
daughters most correctly, composing for 
them a catechism drawn from the teachings 
of philosophers and moralists. For him- 
self his prophets were Tolstoi, Krapotkin, 
Biichner, Haeckel and Sebastian Faure. 

Brought back to Nantes from Lisbon 
where he was working as a draftsman, by 
the mobilization, he heard of the meetings 
held at the Fraternité. “This is the first 
time I have heard anybody speak as you 
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do,” he said, “but it will not be the last. I 
am seeking the truth and I shall be back.” 
In inviting his comrades of the factory 
he would say: “You have never heard any- 
body speak like these men. They tell of a 
God without priests and preach an utterly 
disinterested religion.” Several came with 
him and have continued to come. Others 
refused and he would say of such: “It’s 
disgusting. They are utterly devoid of 
ideals.” But never has he been mocked 
for speaking of the Gospel when distribut- 
ing leaflets. 

After three months he confessed, in the 
course of a discussion in the open factory, 
his faith in Protestant Christianity and is 
now rendering daily testimony to the Gos- 
pel. Both his daughters have joined him 
in the way of life.- 

“When one sees,” adds M. Chastand, 
“ander the features of this person the 
French workingman who is fairly groaning 
in incredulity and moral disquiet, one can- 
not but say that that which has been ac- 
complished in him must be done for the in- 
numerable French workingmen driven by 
their incredulity out of the Church of 
Rome, a vast flock without a Shepherd.” 


The Creature Shall 

Be Delivered into 

the Glorious Liberty 
of the Children of God. 


The report of 
the last- Lake 
Mohonk Confer- 
ence contains two 
striking papers by 
Dr. Charles B. Davenport and Prof. Ells- 
worth Huntington on heredity and climate, 
respectively, and on their reactions upon 
character. Doctor Huntington drew his 
illustrations from the field under discus- 
sion and showed how the damp, depressing 
air of the Philippines destroyed energy, 
provoked irritableness, weakened will and 
lowered self-control otherwise. Doctor 
Davenport, adding to these outer depres- 
sants, indicated how inherited traits bur- 
den the struggle upwards. “Definite pe- 
culiarities of the germ plasm force men to 
definite courses.” “Attempts to force on 
Italians, Portuguese and other ‘hot-blooded’ 
peoples the morals of New England can 
be little successful since they disregard bio- 
logical law. To seek to impose a settled 
life upon Indians runs counter to a power- 
ful nomad inheritance. Each of the dif- 
ferent temperamerits has its heredity bias 
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and this is true of such traits as thrift, 
chastity, courage, etc.” 

No one would question that this is true 
as far as it goes. But it was good to have 
Doctor de Schweinitz, the Moravian pastor 
of Bethlehem, add the necessary comple- 
ment. ~After expressing his intense inter- 


est in the papers he confessed to “a certain - 


feeling of despair and hopelessness in the 
effort to attack the questions before us 
from a natural basis.” “I think we need 
to bring out the thought and emphasize 
it that after all we believe in a supernatural 
religion, in a religion which can overcome 
nature, can overcome heredity and environ- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the historic 
development of the Church proves this. 
We have sent our missionaries into every 
country and in spite of climate, environment 
and heredity we have built up a new civili- 
zation. When we think of the bloodthirsty 
inhumanity of the Ugandas before the mis- 
sionaries went there and. see what they are 
now, we have a living testimony of a 
supernatural power regenerating people. 
When missionaries landed at Mapoon in 
North Queensland they saw remnants of 
a cannibal feast held a few days before. 
Now there is a civilized and Christian com- 
munity there. I feel again and again in 
these intensely interesting discussions that 
we lose sight of the fact that all our 
education, that all our own wise legislation, 
that all our hygienic rules and our sanita- 
tion and all the rest of it came after we 
first had enjoyed the blessings of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” 


The Kachins 
of Burma. 


The instinctive hostility 
which enemies of evangelical 
Christianity exhibit towards 
missions is an indication of the strength 
of Doctor dé Schweinitz’ contention. The 
contention itself is susceptible of almost 
indefinite illustration. This from Burma 
has just come to our notice. In the north- 
eastern part of this land, close on the Chi- 
nese frontier, live the Kachins,—aborigi- 
nal tribes numbering some 163,000 people. 
A generation ago, says the last report of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
they were illiterate, lawless brigands who 
held up every caravan passing to and from 
China to exact such tribute as they were 
able to get. Every man and every boy 
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who ventured out of sight of his native hut 
went armed with a sword. Robbery of 


- caravans, enmity with other villages, feuds 


and fighting were the chief occupations 
of the men. Their women, like beasts of 
burden, cleared the land, brought in the 
firewood and water, grew the crops, 
cooked, spun cotton by hand and wove the 
durable blue jeans while the men in inter- 
vals between fighting smoked opium, got 
beastly drunk, lazed around the fire, or 
conducted some debauch in connection with 
their worship of evil spirits of which they 
stood in terror. 

Out of such unpromising and excessively 
crude material it seems marvelous that in 
one generation a church of more than a 
thousand members has been won, that 
Christian worship is now regularly held in 
forty-one villages, that the Kachin language 
has been reduced to writing, a grammar, 
dictionary, school books and hymn book 
prepared, the New Testament translated 
and work on the Old Testament well on 
the way, a monthly religious newspaper, 
three station schools and eighteen village 
schools established. A Kachin Conference 
of all Christians of that race was held 


last March with great profit to the 
churches. 
Brief Notes War shrines, consisting 


from Abroad. of crucifixes, madonnas 
and other images are 
springing up in England. At Beckenham 
a great wayside crucifix has been set up 
facing the London Road; at Pimlico 
seven war shrines with images and 
prayers for the dead have been erected 
in the streets of St. Barnabas Parish; at 
Bedford, Ilford, Leamington and other 
places similar shrines have been erected 
by ritualists. 


His Highness the Sherif of Mecca has 
issued a proclamation to the entire 
Moslem world protesting against the 
heresies and misdeeds of the Turks of 
Constantinople. He charges them with 
publishing accounts of the Prophet, black 
in their defamation, with authorizing 
Turkish troops to eat during the Rama- 
zan fast,—as if they were Russians, for- 
sooth,—and with attacking the Divine 
prescription whereby the man has twice 
the woman’s share in inheritances. Then 
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in horror he describes how “they have 
dared to hurl from the guns of their fort 


at Jaiad two shells, one of which fell a 


yard and a half from the Black Stone 
and the other at a distance of three 
yards, setting fire to the veils and to the 
holy Carpets. A third shell fell upon 
the tomb of Abraham and new shells in 
succession made furrows in other parts 
of the sacred inclosure. Afterwards 
fresh shells came daily, slaying the faith- 
ful, three or four at a time, in the sacred 
place. Have we ever seen sacrilege like 
this and more degrading scorn of the 
temple of God?” 


Father Bernard Vaughan in describing 
the reception of the late Buffalo Bill into 
the Roman Catholic Church on his death- 
bed comments in the Tablet in the fol- 
lowing rather two-edged fashion: 

ott thank God my genial host found on 
his deathbed that one religion which is 
just as human as it can be; which fits 
to your wants like a glove to the hand 
and yet in which you are as easy as in 
your dressing gown and slippers before 
a crackling fire. That is the religion for 
human beings. You do not want to sit 
bolt upright to your religion in a pair of 
patent leathers, a size too small.” 


In the Revista di Scienza delle Religion 
Franz Cumont writes on the worship of 
the Euphrates in the Roman epoch. He 
describes a recently found figure with in- 
scriptions which stands near Mount 
Rumbhali at a point on the upper Euphra- 
tes where the river rushes in confined 
and violent rapids. The figure, symboliz- 
ing the river god, was placed there by a 
Roman officer, Marius Celsus, in the time 
of the Emperor Vespasian. The Eu- 
phrates was worshiped as a divinity both 
by Assyrians and Romans. The Assyr- 
ian used its risings and fallings, its vari- 
ation of color and rapidity for divination 
in foretelling the future. The Euphrates 
and Tigris were invoked as twins in the 
Babylonian litanies. Their water, espe- 
cially that of the Euphrates, was pre- 
scribed in preference to every other for 
lustrations. They figured in prayers and 
absolution for sins was sought from 
them. The cult of rivers and wells finds 
its present-day counterpart in pilgrimages 
to the Ganges and washings in the piscina 
of Lourdes. 


26% 


We are glad to report that the China 
Inland Mission can again announce the 
year closed free of debt and indeed with 
a surplus of $1930. The amount given 
was in 1916 all that it was in the pre- 
vious year. China’s Millions says, “It is 
remarkable how God’s children in Britain, 
strained almost to a breaking point by 
war taxes, have responded to the claims 
of the heathen.” 


The present English government is 
largely in the hands of nonconformists. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a Campbellite Bap- 
tist. Mr. Bonar Law is the son of a 
Presbyterian minister and is named after 
the Scotch saint, Andrew Bonar. Mr. . 
Arthur Henderson is a Wesleyan lay 
preacher. Sir F. E. Smith was brought 
up a Methodist. Austin Chamberlain is 
a Unitarian. Doctor Addison, the Min- 
ister of Munitions, is a Presbyterian; Mr. 
George Barnes, the Pension Minister, is 
a Congregationalist. The Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Illingworth, belongs to a 
well-known Baptist family. The Minister 
of Labor, Mr. Hodge, is a Methodist and 
Mr. Hewart, the Solicitor-General, is 
sprung from Congregationalism. 


The Bulletin of Work among Euro- 
pean prisoners speaks of revival among 
Russians in prison camps in Germany. 
Ne S the testimonies of Baptist 
brothers were so blessed that to-day 
there is a congregation of over 100 pris- 
oners in the camp. A similar move- 
ment exists also in the prison camp at 
W There are 200 attendants at these 
meetings and a Baptist church has been 
organized, twelve having been baptized. 
These Russians are chiefly Ukrainians. 


No. 52 Queen St., Edinburgh, is famous 
for its association with Sir James Young 
Simpson and the discovery of chloroform 
as an anesthetic. It has been given to 
the United Free Church of Scotland by 
the estate of the late Sir Alexander Simp- 
son and is to be used either as a home 


for missionaries or in connection with the 


development of an order of nursing sisters 
in the church, 


Robert Fetler, a leader among the 
Russian Baptists and brother to Pastor 
William Fetler of New York, writes on 
his journey into exile: 
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“T am now on a very far journey to the 
town of Yakutsk in Siberia, to the coldest 
and furthest spot in that land. I shall have 
to make some 3060 versts on sledges as 
there is no railroad. . . . . I shall have to 
stay there for the whole time of the war. 
All this has happened for the simple 
reason that I belong to some other denomi- 
nation than some other people. I am writ- 
ing this on the way at one of my night 
lodgings.” 


Yakutsk is in an Arctic climate, lying 
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800 miles north of the Chinese border. 
It is on the banks of the Lena, which is 
icebound for the greater part of the 
year. The average winter temperature at 
Yakutsk is 40 degrees below zero and the 
ground is said to be frozen to a depth 
of 600 feet. Another leading Baptist, 
Mr. Frey of Riga, who is a publisher as 
well as a preacher, has also been exiled, 
to Irkutsk. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


Arabian Street Arabs. Mr. Herbert 
Webb of Sfax in Tunis is giving re- 
ligious instruction to the porter lads of 
the city who hang around the market 
places to carry home bundles for pur- 
chasers. So insistent and unruly are these 
boys that the police carry small whips espe- 

- cially to keep them in order. Their gamin 

loitering about the cafés chantants is not 
conducive to clean thinking and the fact 
that their Bedouin fathers do little or noth- 
ing to support them drives numbers of 
them to theft and beggary. 

But they have good memories and leather 
lungs. Enticed into school by a handful 
of nuts, they exercise both in the constant 
repetition of specially chosen texts. These 
all contain clear teaching regarding sin and 
the Saviour. This vocal memorization “is 
interspersed with vociferous singing of Gos- 
pel hymns suitable to their comprehension, 
the chorus being accompanied with clapping 
of hands in true native style.’ As they 
have not received Koranic instruction as 
better situated boys and in general are ac- 
counted little more worthy of Moslem at- 
tention than pariah dogs, there is nothing 
Islamic in their minds for removal or to 
be controverted. Mr. Webb already notes 
distinct improvement in the boys. 


Stirrings in Turkish Mohammedan- 
ism. The last report of the American 
Board states that in recent years there has 
been an unusual sale of New Testaments in 
Turkish for Moslems. These are not gifts 
but actual sales. One familiar with the 
country knows that when a Mohammedan 
buys a book it will not lightly be destroyed, 
especially if the book contains the name of 
Allah. Many small Turkish Testaments 


which can be concealed in the girdle and 
about the clothing have been purchased 
and there are many signs that Mohamme- 
dans to an unusual degree have been and 
are studying the content of Christianity. 
“The manner in which the Armenians have 
met death,” the report goes on to say, “has 
made a profound impression upon mul- 
titudes of Mohammedans. In_ probably 
every case the choice has been given to ac- 
cept Islam and life or to adhere to Chris- 
tianity and perish. The great numbers who 
have deliberately chosen Christ have aston- 
ished the Moslems. The fact that the 
sixty-odd girls and women who went out 
from Marsovan were repeatedly given the 
choice of accepting Islam and returning to 
comfort and luxury or of adhering to Chris- 
tianity and moving on toward the desert 
and probable death and yet only one of the 
number chose Islam will be passed from 
mouth to mouth in Turkey for a generation 
as a demonstration of the power of Christ 
to hold His disciples true to Him.” Then 
again there are an unusual number of Mo- 
hammedan pupils in Christian schools 
throughout the empire and the number 
tends to increase. A few years ago parents 
were persecuted for permitting their chil- 
dren to attend a mission school. Very 
little of that persecution has appeared of 
late. 


Thy Word Have I Hid in My Heart. 
Dr. Franklin Hoskins, of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Syria, tells in the Sunday School 
Times how the children in the schools of 
this mission are steeped in the words of 
Scripture. They have powerful memories, 
as Orientals generally, and their memories 
are put to work. 
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“The first day of school in the Syria 
Mission, when the pupil begins the alphabet 
he begins to commit seven cardinal texts 
from the Bible, touching love, life, death, 
the Resurrection, the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, repeating these verses at the 
opening and closing of school. Within a 
week a second series of such texts is be- 
gun. So if a child remains but a few days 
he carries away at least fourteen of the 
greatest verses containing the saving truths 
of Christianity. For ninety years no pupil 
ever entered any of the mission schools for 
any period, even the shortest, without 
carrying away deeply embedded in his 
memory cardinal verses and truths of Chris- 
tian Scripture. The mission has insisted 
that in its schools the pupil should always 
know more of the Bible than of any other 
book. 

“With the fourteen verses first learned 
by the pupil as already described are 
quickly linked many verses referring .to 
the right use of the mouth, eyes, ears, hands, 
feet and other parts of the body. The chil- 
dren never seem to tire of repeating these 
verses in unison. 

“Following these preliminary series are 
other groups of one hundred texts arranged 
in tens, each ten of which contains an 
epitome of salvation from a distinctly evan- 
gelical and Biblical point of view. These 
verses are taught to individuals and classes 
and then repeated in unison by the school 
and thus the minds of the pupils are satu- 
rated with Gospel truths in the exact words 
of the Bible. One series follows the letters 
of the alphabet of the Law over against an 
alphabet of the Gospel. Then follow se- 
lected passages from the Psalms, Proverbs, 
complete Epistles and finally complete Gos- 
pels. 

“The actual number of Bible verses which 
the mission teacher expects the humblest 
day pupil in Syria to be able to repeat on 
all occasions runs into the thousands. 
Doctor Hoskins contrasts this with Ameri- 
can schools, hardly able to stumble through 
the Twenty-third Psalm or the words of 
‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ As an illus- 
tration of the power and accuracy of this 
memory training he describes classes of 
girls in Sidon Seminary repeating the whole 
Shorter Catechism with the Bible proofs 
without a single mistake.” 


Twenty-five North China Towns. The 
American Board through the generosity 
of a friend has been able to place native 
pastors in these new towns. It has just 
published a bulletin of the situation in ten 
of them in the Paotingfu district and 
affirms that it is a fair sample of the awak- 
ening spirit in China. 

Liang He Ch’eng. Large village. Men 
who could read got hold of some Gospels 
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and other books and searched diligently 
for the truth. Pastor had a warm welcome. 
Over forty men from old established fami- 
lies will organize a church. 

Hu Chia Chuang. Warm-hearted people. 
Converts at once from among the young 
men. Wealthy Chinese in Peking will build 
a chapel for them. 

Hsiao Hsin Chuang. A group of Chris- 
tians since Boxer days. Hard to win con- 
verts in new families. One particularly 
bright Christian home. 

Hsiao Chen, Large market town. Chapel 
built. Much success in villages. Slow 
work reaching the city people, but the 
educated men are showing interest. 

An Tai Chuang. A small group of Chris- 
tians have organized an evangelistic cam- 
paign with afternoon and evening meet- 
ings. Many becoming interested. Thirty 
names of inquirers taken. People hearty. 

Tung Chuang Li. “Converts came, as it 


‘ were, in spite of us,” not waiting for the 


pastor. Forty out-and-out Christians. 
Chaung Teng. Market town. Welcome 
cordial, promises of large fruitage. Class 
of young men organized, learning to read. 
Chapel opened. 
Kao-I. Center of group of villages, be- 
ing worked carefully. A number of con- 


verts; thoughtful people coming into 
friendly relations. 
Wu-Chi. Chapel opened November 5, 


when twenty men were baptized, represent- 
ing seven villages. Teachers of govern- 
ment schools friendly. District magistrate 
very friendly, reported to be a Christian. 


Various Notes from Latin America. 
The Rev. Alvaro Reis, Presbyterian min- 
ister in Rio de Janeiro, states that since 
the Protestant movement started in Brazil 
about fifty years ago with certain Scotch 
pioneers, there have been not less than 
eighty persecutions, accounts of which 
have been collected and published in pam- 
phlet form. 

The Bible Society reports that in Chile it 
is not uncommon for a humble evangelical 
Christian to come into the society’s. depot 
and purchase a hundred Gospels for dis- 
tribution on the country roads. Many 
Chilean Christians are greatly blessed in 
this witness bearing. 
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The Baptist church at Jacmel, Haiti, 
is made up of very poor people. Yet 
their religious activity is described as 
almost incredible. They maintain thirteen 
out-stations with services every Sunday; 
five rural schools with 157 pupils; two city 
schools with 92 pupils; 12 Sunday schools 
with an average attendance of 220. The 
church numbers 366 members besides 1600 
converts who count themselves evangelical 
Christians and contribute to the church but 
cannot yet join because of the excessive 
legal costs and length of time involved in 
straightening out the irregular marital rela- 
tions common to Latin American Catholi- 
cism. 

The Indians of South America, largely 
untouched by missionary effort, are far 
more numerous than those of North Amer- 
ica. Thus in the department of La Paz 
(Bolivia) alone there are more Indians than 
in all the United States. 

In Colombia children who absent them- 
selves from the Roman church are not al- 
lowed to attend public schools. In Ecuador 
the hospitals are controlled by nuns, and 
needy persons who refuse the ministrations 
of the priest are frequently set out on the 
pavement, ; 


Humor in Missions. In the last report 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
is an account of a Chinese lecturer who 
tells the story of Solomon’s wise judg- 
ment with amplifications. He is demon- 
strating with magic lantern: 


“This is Solomon. He was the wisest 
man that ever lived and a very great king. 
Many times his wisdom was put to severe 


tests. The picture before us represents one 
such test. It was a time of severe famine 
and the whole people were in direst 


straits. There were two women each of 
whom had a small child. In order to save 
their own lives under pressure of hunger 
they agreed. that it was necessary to kill 
and eat their children. This they did with 
one. When it became necessary to eat the 
other its mother did not want to give it 
up. The case was referred to Solomon. 
After careful consideration he calls the 
women before him and tells them he is 
unable to determine which is the mother 
of the child. He therefore directs the guard 
to divide the living child and give half to 
each woman. Then the true mother is re- 
vealed for one woman says, ‘No, give it all 
to her” G@lioveat?:) 


A Symposium on Girl Slavery was re- 
cently printed in the West China News. 
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One correspondent declares that slavery in 
the form of slave girls seems “so common 
that there is scarcely any place for in- 
crease.” Another says that a few years 
ago an ardent reform official almost started 
a riot by closing immoral houses. The 


people claimed that women, opium selling . 


and conducting gambling dens were the 
only businesses left to the poor, which they 
could carry on without capital and it would 
be taking the food out of their mouths 
to close such places. The official gave in, 
so strong was the protest. 

“There are both men and women,” writes 
another, “who make it a trade to traffic in 
little girls. At a small river port not far 
from Chungking a man has a room which 
he rents out to poultry dealers. Men who 
go into the country to collect fowls for the 
market put their purchases in this room 
until they can send them to Chungking. 
It is known that little girls are often put 
in there with the fowls. These little things 
have been bought in the country villages 
and will be carried with the fowls to 
market and be sold. Prices vary from two 
to three thousand cash up to as high as 
seven dollars. Their ages are from four to 
five years. The general rule is that slavery 
extends from five to fifteen years of age.” 

These girls are largely employed as 
household drudges. A percentage of them 
pass into immoral houses. 


Brief Mission Notes. The Miaos are 
aborigines of Yunnan who hardly more 
than a decade ago were sunk in un- 
alleviated heathenism. Now they are 
Christians,—or at least thousands of 
them. They love singing and a special 
hymn book in their dialect has been pre- 
pared for them. 


The conventional story of the Chinese 
mother who longs for a baby boy but 
destroys the girl is outdistanced by this 
from Miss Gertrude Howe of the South- 
ern Methodist Mission in China. “A 
woman whose baby boy was born in the 
hospital wept because it was not a girl. 
‘I should then be able to give it away,’ 
she said. ‘Our home and shop are so 
small we have no room for another 
child.’ ‘Gradually, however, with the care 
of the little one the mother love awoke 
and she found room for him. He proved 
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finer looking and more promising than 
her other boys. Both her husband and 
herself have become Christians.” 


An American Presbyterian missionary 
in China asking a theological student in 
his mission how he came to believe on 
Christ got this reply: 

“T was a drunken gold miner in a 
market place thirty miles from here and 
saw a man distributing leaflets. I was 
ashamed to go up and ask for one so I 
slipped in behind the crowd, stuck my 
hand out under another man’s arm and 
took one. It was on ‘Judgment in this 
Life and Life to Come.’ ” 

From the same mission comes the 
story of a Bible woman. She was for- 
merly a sorceress consulted by the whole 
countryside. There have been times 
when she received more for a single 
consultation than she now receives for 
her month’s salary. “Her work in one 
field for two months doubled the women 
in attendance at services.” 


The backwardness of China in general 
civilization imposes all sorts of tasks 
upon missionaries. At Shaowu in the 
Foochow Mission, Doctor Bliss has been 
obliged to start a dairy to provide pure 
fresh milk for mothers and babies at 
his hospital and dispensary. But then 
came rinderpest carrying off the cows and 
thwarting the attempt to start a sanitary 
dairy. The medical missionary has, there- 
fore, been forced into a new enterprise,— 
the devising of a proper serum for the pro- 
tection of his herd. 


Nearly all the graduates of the Canton 
Schools for the Blind are employed by 
various missions in Christian work. One 
is teaching 36 blind persons at Shiu 
Hing; another teaches 15 blind at Kwai 
Peng; another 11 at Tung Shan; another 
7 at Sai Nam and so on. Twelve are 
engaged in evangelistic work; numbers 
are school-teachers. One teaches mas- 
sage in the Turner Training School for 
Nurses. Two give language lessons to 
new missionaries. Two are kindergart- 
ners. One blind girl teaches anatomy of 
the bones to the blind boys of the Ming 
Lei School, Canton. 


The Yeung Kong Station is a Presby- 
terian station in China showing rapid 
growth. Three years ago there were 
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nine churches and chapels. Now there 
are twenty, besides six preaching halls. 
Three years ago there were five primary 
schools; now fifteen. Three years ago 
there was no Christian newspaper; now 
one is running, edited by the mission- 
aries. About 5000 people a month hear 
the Gospel from this station. 


The Lakawn Industrial School, an 
American Presbyterian Mission School 
in Siam, has a former pupil now its engi- 
neer who recently set up and started a 
steam pumping plant for a farmer:near 
the mission. Five years ago he was ‘the 
head of a robber band. He has learned 
to read and write in the Lakawn School 
“as well as something about honor, hon- 
esty and steam.” 


Mr. Bowles of the Canadian Metho- 
dist Mission, Chengtu, China, writes: 


“Since the opening of the new hospital 
several tens of thousands of anti-cigar- 
ette tracts have been given to patients. 
In addition of late we have been giving 
each patient a tract on the fly. We note 
with pleasure that the foreigners in 
charge of the sale of cigarettes in this 
city have left, mainly because profits were 
nil. Indeed we understand that the loss 
on cigarette sales was great and that this 
had to be met by the sale of more use- 
ful wares, such as candles. We feel that 
we can claim a fair share in bringing 
about this happy condition.” 


Mr. J. N. Farquhar, writing of the 
visit of Prof. James Hope Moulton and 
of Prof. G. H. Leonard of Bristol Uni- 
versity to India, says: 


“One of the most astonishing things 
connected with the visit is this—that the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, which 
was founded by Mrs. Besant and is a 
veritable stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy, 
invited Professor Leonard to become its 
principal, and when he declined ex- 
tended the same invitation to Professor 
Moulton, who also declined. That a 
Hindu institution of such orthodoxy, 
strength and prestige should deliberately 
do its very utmost to secure a Christian 
scholar of pronounced missionary con- 
viction to become its principal is prob- 
ably the finest testimony yet borne by 
Hinduism to Christian moral character 
and spiritual ability.” 


Mr. George Hunter, a pioneer mission- 
ary of the China Inland Mission in the re- 
mote confines of Mongolia, has recently 
been itinerating among the Quzak tribes 
in the Bogdo Mountains: These people 
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are nomads without any written lan- 
guage. They number several million and 
wander all over the steppes of Asia to 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. Mr. 
Hunter with the aid of a converted mullah 
has translated the Gospel of Matthew 
into their language. They are not hos- 
tile to the book nor do they burn it as 
other Turki peoples do. They have 
shown themselves kindly to the Christian 
missionary and are withal more healthy 
and of better character than related peo- 
ples. They are practically free from 
alcohol, hemp and opium habits. 

Miss Millard’s admirable School for 
the Blind in Bombay has lately received 
substantial recognition. It came about 
in this way. Secretary Chamberlain of 
the Dutch Reformed Board, taken ill in 
Bombay, was cared for in Miss Millard’s 
home. He was so impressed by her work 
for the blind that upon returning to this 
country he spoke of this charity to a 
New Jersey lady whose husband is blind. 
The result was a check for $10,000. 

The late Dr. W. A. P. Martin, the 
founder of the Presbyterian Mission in 
Peking, lived for two thirds of a century 
in China and no man who ever came to 
China was more honored by the Chinese. 
In an elegy written by the president of 
China, Li Yuan Hung, and read at the 
funeral, it was affirmed that Doctor Mar- 
tin was “looked up to by the scholars of 
China as the Tai Mountain and the North 
Pole Star.” Doctor Martin’s “Quest of 
the Sources of Heavenly Doctrine,” a 
book on Christian evidences, has been re- 
printed in literally unnumbered editions 
both in China and Japan and has had for 
decades a powerful influence. But Doctor 
Martin, as so many American mission- 
aries in the Far East, was statesman as 
well as religious teacher and early won 
the confidence of China’s leaders. It 
was he who translated Wheaton’s “Inter- 
national Law” into Chinese, following 
this up with translations of De Martin’s 
“Guide Diplomatique,’ Woolsey’s “Ele- 
ments of International Law” and Blunt- 
schli’s “Volksrecht.” He was the first presi- 
dent of the Imperial University of China. 

Scores of letters like the following 


come to missionaries in India at the pres- 
ent time: 


baits: 

“We are idolaters but find no use in 
such worship and desire to turn to Christ. 
We. beg you to preach to us (the help- 
less children of the devil) the good news 
and turn us to salvation. Hoping you 
will kindly send us a comforting promise, 

“Yours obediently, 

“Signed in behalf of all the adults of 

the village.” 


Great ingatherings are reported from 
Nizamabad and in the neighborhood of 
Nirmal beyond the Godivari River. The 
Rey. Charles Posnett, who is in the thick 
of this revival, relates meeting an old man 
as he entered a village and asking his 
name. Someone called out ‘“Poshanna,” 
i.e., the servant of the Smallpox God- 
dess. But the old man immediately cor- 
rected him. “No, that is not my name 
longer. I am Prabhadass, the servant of 
the Lord.” 


From Assam comes news of a novel 
form of persecution. Village Christians 
have recently come in a body to a cen- 
tral postoffice to inform the authorities 
that the peons entrusted with delivering 
the mails have taken it into their hands 
to throw away the mail addressed to 
Christians instead of delivering it to 
them. 


Recent attempts to write Confucianism 
into the Constitution of the Republic of 
China have awakened widespread opposi- 
tion. The article proposed reads as fol- 
lows, “In our national schools Confu- 
cianism is to be considered the only basis 
of true morality.” The motive back of 
this movement is undoubted jealousy 
against “the Jesus religion.” Christians 
have taken up the challenge. A great 
meeting in protest has been held in 
Shanghai and over a thousand letters of 
protest have been sent out by the Chi- 
nese Ministerial Association of Shanghai. 
Delegates have been sent to Peking from 
all parts of China to prevent the passage 
of the amendment. On the first ballot 
it was rejected by 264 to 255. But so 
close a vote indicates a possible enact- 
ment later. An appeal has been sent out 
all over China for a united protest on 
the part of both Protestant and Cath- 
olic Christians against “the threatened 
invasion of the rights of the citizens of 
the Chinese Republic.” 


THE NATIONAL HYMN OF THE ZIONISTS. 


HATIKVOH (The Song of Hope). 


O Zion, our fair dwelling, home of peace and rest, 
Far from thee we mourn our liberty. 

Though saddened be our hearts, our souls with grief oppressed, 
Still our hope, our hope is in thee. 


Though dark and drear, the hours pass slow, and fraught with pain 


? 


Still we trust thou’lt cherish us once more. 
For scon the dawn must break o’er thy green hills again, 
Bringing joy to thy fair shore. 


REFRAIN. 
O Lord our God, guard and set us free— 
Grant to Zion joy and liberty, 
Night and day we pray to be 
Once more, dear land, restored to thee. 


EDITORIAL. 


When in the summer of 1914 Belgian 
territory was invaded by Germany, it was 
felt that America should have made a 
vigorous protest. As one of the signa- 
tories to the treaty guaranteeing Belgian 
neutrality, it would have seemed that we 
were in duty bound to take this step. It 
may be possible that after the war reasons 
may be given which cannot now be revealed, 
for what would appear to be a failure on 
the part of America to note and meet its 
obligations. 

Since that time Belgium, although in 
no way involved in the original issues which 
brought about the war, has been one of 
the greatest sufferers, being subjected to 
invasion of a foreign foe, inflicting wanton 
cruelties upon a small and relatively weak 
nation. 

But it is in behalf of the children of 
Belgium that the sympathies of the Chris- 
tian public. in this country should be spe- 
cially enlisted. In the article by Dr. 
Henry F. Cutler of Mount Hermon, their 
immediate needs are presented in a way that 
will appeal, we believe, to all the readers 
of the Recorp or CHRISTIAN Work. 

That which is unique and most distinc- 
tive in the Christian religion is the place 
it accords to childhood. Christ Him- 
self was ever commanding that the rights 
of little children should be respected. Now 
in a friendly nation, to which America 
owes much for its failure in meeting an 


obvious obligation, there are thousands of 
little children who are suffering for lack 
of the simplest necessities of life. We are 
asked to contribute towards their need; 
and it is the privilege, and it should be 
the joy, of all to have a part in this effort. 

The editor’s attention has recently been 
called to the mutual agreement between a 
gentleman and his wife, whereby they have 
substituted a contribution towards the re- 
lief of Belgian children for the usual birth- 
day gift which they give to one another. A 
contribution has been sent to the Commis- 
sion for Belgian Relief, equivalent to the 
amount usually expended for this purpose. 
It is a plan which we would commend to 
the readers of the Recorp or CHRISTIAN 
Worx. There are thousands of people who, 
if called upon to make a small sacrifice 
in a worthy object of this kind, will find 
greater joy in the gift itself, and will them- 
selves receive an added blessing. There 


‘are others who have been receiving great 


blessing, and may wish to give expression 
to their gratitude for this by helping the 
suffering children in Belgium; while still 
others may wish to give as a memorial to 
some loved one no longer intrusted to their 
care. 

Any contributions for this object may be 
forwarded directly to The Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, or to the editor of the Recorp 
or Curist1aAn Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


THE NEED OF 


BELGIUM. 


Henry F. Cutler, D.C. L. 


Last July, through the kindness of the 
Trustees of Mount Hermon School, I was 
allowed a leave of absence of six months, 
in order to take up work during that time 
with the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
I had known in previous years something 
of the Belgians, and something of their 
language. The need of that country and 
the distress of the peopie had made such an 
appeal to me that I could not put it aside. 
The six months were full of most interest- 
ing experiences. I returned to this country 
the first of February, sorry indeed to leave 
the work in Belgium, but glad to be back 
again in this fair land of ours. 

My first introduction to the work of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium was a 
little over a year ago. From that time to 
this I have had an ever increasing admira- 
tion for the wonderful work they have been 
doing during the past two and one half 
years. The Commission was established in 
October, 1914, with Mr. Herbert C. 


Hoover at its head. Mr. Hoover has been 
the chairman and the great central power 
of the Commission from its very beginning. 
He is familiarly known among the Ameri- 
can Commissioners in Belgium as the “big 
chief.” Upon him has rested the great 
responsibility of the organization and the 
maintenance of a great institution for the 
relief and succor, both in food and clothing, 
of an entire nation of nearly ten million 
people. He has appeared before the rulers 
of Great Britain and France and Germany. 
Permissions and grants and guarantees had 
to be obtained from these nations before 
the work could begin and continue. The 
temporary arrangements made at the out- 
set, in the thought that the war could not 
continue very long, had to be changed into 
a comparatively permanent business proposi- 
tion. All this meant, on the part of Mr. 
Hoover, a careful and minute understand- 
ing of even the details of purchase and 
transportation and distribution of the many 
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Some or “THE LEast OF THESE.”’ 


articles of food and clothing for the mil- 
lions of destitute people in Belgium and 
Northern France. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work 
of the Commission may be had from the 
fact that during the two and one half 
years the Commission has imported and 
distributed more than two hundred and 
fifty million dollars worth of provisions. 
Over five hundred ships have been char- 
tered to carry these provisions across many 
oceans and seas. Of this number, up to 
the present time, only fifteen ships have 
met with disaster. The white “C. R. B.” 
flag of the “Belgian Relief” is the only one 
that has floated unchallenged both on land 
and sea. 

France and Great Britain have been most 
generous in their support of the relief 
work. From these two nations there has 
been handed over for Belgian relief work 
every month the sum of $7,500,000 as 
subsidy. In addition to this there have been 
large gifts from both nations, and especially 
from the British Colonies. In all the 
world our own country alone is strangely 
and inexcusably slow in responding to 
Belgium’s great need. A way of relief was 
found and the ocean passages secured for 
our ships, so that for two and one half 
years we Americans might have helped 
this work unhindered. The opportunity is 
still open. I wish to quote Mr. Hoover’s 
own words about this: “Americans opened 
the door to Belgium, and have founded 
and sustained this enterprise in its adminis- 
trative and in its political phases. We 


accepted the responsibility of this founda- 
tion not for ourselves but for America. 
We felt that it was the national duty for 
America, who stood out unharmed in this 
vast swelter, to keep alight the lamp of 
humanity. Of the $250,000,000 spent in this 
work, approximately $30,000,000 has come 
to our hand from the public benevolences 
of the world, and less than $9,000,000 of 
this sum has come from the American 
people. With the exception of one great 
gift of $1,000,000 it has been the little rills 
of charity of the poor towards the poor. 
The great bulk of this expenditure- has 
been furnished by the Allied Governments 
and has been debited to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, or to the Communes or Muni- 
cipalities in Northern France which have 
received its benefits. They have yet to re- 
pay all of this expenditure and they assume 
this burden cheerfully and with the dig- 
nity of free men. 

“Of this vast sum of money we have 
spent over $150,000,000 in the United States 
in the purchase of supplies, and of this sum 
America has made a war profit of at least 
$30,000,000.” 

From this it would seem that we Ameri- 
cans have an obligation, as well as a duty 
and privilege, in the relief of needy Bel- 
gium. Just now the Commission is mak- 
ing a special effort to increase the ordinary 
ration of a million destitute and dependent 
children in Belgium. We feel that the 
preservation of these children in a reason- 
able condition of health and strength means 
the preservation of the Belgians as a na- 
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Soup AND BLACK BREAD. 


tion. Practically the entire ration of these 
children for months and months has been 
soup and the ordinary black bread. One 
can easily imagine how the children must 
long for white bread, or sweets of some 
kind. One of the most pathetic sights in 
Belgium is to see the children standing in 
front of the candy stores. There are not 
very many such stores, and the candy is 
very expensive on account of the extreme 
difficulty in getting sugar. How these chil- 
dren long for ‘the candy, and the sweet 
things that all children like so well! Some 
physicians say that this natural craving in- 
dicates a real physiological necessity for 
these things. 

Our Commission has been trying to pro- 
vide each day for these children an extra 
lunch composed of a cup of cocoa, or hot 
milk, or an extra bowl of soup, since it has 
been increasingly difficult to get cocoa or 
milk. With this is served a roll made of 
white flour mixed with a little lard 
and with a little sweetening. The chil- 
dren are very fond of this lunch, and look 


forward to the daily meal as only hungry, 
needy children can. It costs to supply 
this extra meal one dollar a month for each 
child, or about three cents a day. It is this 
meal or lunch that the Commission is ask- 
ing the American people to provide as a 
gift to the Belgian children and for the 
preservation of the very nation itself. It 
needs a million dollars a month to do this 
for the million destitute children. The 
other million and a half of children are 
taken care of by the Belgians themselves. 
And this million dollars is not for the one 
month only but for each month—until after 
peace comes. 

Will you not help in this our earnest 
effort to preserve these little ones in Bel- 
gium in these terrible days of their great 
need? Contributions may be sent direct to 
the American Headquarters of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., or to the Rercorp or 
Curist1an Work, East Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, by whom the gifts will be for- 
warded to the office of the Commission. 


ASSOCIATE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AT 
NORTHFIELD. 


W. R. 


Every great religious movement, that has 
endured the test of time, was originally 
designed to meet some special need in the 
Church, and had as its end the extension of 
its influence. But there is a possible danger 
of magnifying the work of these agencies 
to a degree that the importance of the 
Church itself becomes obscured, if not 
eclipsed. This is true of the great religious 
organizations of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, which have proved so effect- 
ive. The very degree of their success is the 
measure of their danger. If they usurp, 
in the minds of those for whom they were 
established, the rightful place of the Chris- 
tian Church they thwart their true purpose. 
This is being felt by many Christian leaders, 
and steps are being taken as far as possible 
to correct any misapprehension of the scope 
and character of the movement. 

In Northfield Seminary there has been 
adopted a plan during the past year, which 
it is believed will give rightful emphasis 
to the place of the Church in the school life, 
without the emphasis of denominationalism, 
or the severing of relationships with the 
home church. Since the beginning of the 
School in 1879, various organizations and 
societies have enlisted the activities of the 
girls, but it has not been felt that these gave 
the rightful emphasis to the Christian 


Moody. 


Church, nor afforded proper training in 
church: organization, with which the stu- 
dent body should become familiar in school 
days. At the same time it was felt that 
these Christian activities in the minds of 
the students should be directly associated 
with church life. The students attend the 
local Congregational church in Northfield. 
In the past many have identified themselves 
with this church, either upon confession of 
faith, or by letter. There remained, how- 
ever, a large number whose loyalty to their 
denomination, or reluctance to sever their 
relations with the home church, debarred 
them from entering into fellowship with the 
local church. It was to meet the needs 
represented by this class that the system 
known as Associate Membership, which has 
already been tried with a large degree of 
success in many western cities, was intro- 
duced into the Northfield Seminary, with 
such modifications aS were needed to meet 
local conditions. 

At the beginning of each term the Chris- 
tian students are invited to identify them- 
selves with the Northfield Congregational 
Church, in which the School worships, in the 
Associate Membership. Application is made 
on a card, stating the name of the church 
in which the student is already a member, 
with the name and address of its pastor. 


Associate Membership 


with 


THE TRINITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
OF NORTHFIELD. 
J DESIRE TO ENROLL MYSELF AS AN ASSOGIATE MEMBER OF THIS CHURCH 


Address Waelyisicisic apes aiden neWis iva. susie alewieieieisinsinie © 


Name of Church in which I am a member, 1c epee ewes 


Name of Minister, or Clerk of Church 

in which [ am a member, ...cccccccccrccctteieseees 
Address of Minister, or Clerk of Church 

in which I am a member, vcr: 
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The Trinitarian Congregational Church 


NORTHFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


“FRANCIS WAYLAND PATTISON, MINISTER, 


Many persons come to the Northfield Seminary who for good 


and sufficient reasons do not desire to sever their present church 


relationship. 


Accordingly this church has voted to give the op- 


portunity for these persons to be received into associate membership 


on the following understanding: 


I. That each applicant be a member of an Evangelical church, 


and present to the church committee acertificate signed by 


the minister or church clerk stating that the applicant is 


there in membership. 


II. That the Associate member be accorded all the privileges 


of the church except voting in church meeting, and holding 


such offices as are connected with the usual church organiza— 


tion. 
LEE 


That Associate Membership in no way alters the standing of 


the person in the church in which she is inmembership. 


IV. That Associate Membership is self terminating when school 


connection ceases. 


Youwdi2l i see by, thesencloseda fonmativa tes. =e 


is applying for Associate Membership with our church. 


We wish to 


co-operate with you inevery way in the development of her Christian 


character. 


turn to me at your earliest convenience? 


stamped envelope. 


The advantages of having a church home 
while they are in Northfield are presented 
to the young people, and a small leaflet 
briefly outlining these advantages is sub- 
mitted. The Associate Membership auto- 
matically terminates with the residence in 
Northfield Seminary, and in no way affects 
the membership in the home church. 

On receipt of application for Associate 
Membership in the church the pastor corre- 
sponds with the pastor of the home church, 
explaining the nature of this new and 


Will you kindly fill in the accompanying form and re- 


Enclosed please find 


With Christian -greeting, I an, 


Faithfully yours, 


temporary membership, that there may be 
no misconception in regard to the nature 
or charactér of the membership on the. 
part of, the home church. With the excep- 
tion of voting at church meetings, and hold- 
ing the usual offices connected with church 
organization, all the privileges of the 
church are enjoyed, and each student who 
has entered into the Associate Membership 
feels that she has a pastor in Northfield, 
to whom she may go for spiritual advice 


and comfort in time of need. The pastor | 


€ 


Associate Church Membership at Northfield. 


Rev. F. W. Partison, 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Dear Sir:— 
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Replying to your letter of recent date I gladly inform 


you that 


municant in 


commend her to your Christian sympathy and interest. 


is a com- 


Church; and we 


We understand such temporary association to cease 


upon the expiration of her residence in Northfield. 


19 


Pastor (or church clerk) 


NOTE: This Associate Membership does not involve the bringing of Jetters from 
the home churches, nor in any way invalidate full membership in such churches, but 


serves to provide a temporary church home for the teachers and stu'ents and to make 


possible a more personal and helpful relation between them ard the Northfield Church: 


has office hours in the school buildings at 
stated times, and the bond of union between 
the student body and the church has been 
in every way strengthened. The Associate 
Membership now exceeds two hundred. 

A further advantage has been that now 
there is within Northfield Seminary a 
Church Union, made up of regular and 
associate members of the church in North- 
field, who elect their officers and appoint 
their committees, and direct the religious 
activity of the School. 


In this way there . 


is no intermediary between the church arid 
the student body. An added advantage has 
been found in the opportunity which it 
affords, in seeking to enroll the students in 
the Church Union, to speak to them of their 
vital relationship with Christ. The success 
of this plan in Northfield Seminary has 
recommended it widely, and only recently 
inquiries came from Japan as to the extent 
to "which it might be adapted to special 
conditions on the mission field. 


IN TOUCH WITH GOD. 


Frieda Louise Martini. 


In touch, in tune, in time with God 
Let every heart throb be. 
This gives repose, serene content, 

And calm security. 


In touch with God, the truest Source 
Of comfort and relief, 

In sympathy with human woe, 
With sorrow, pain, and grief. 


In tune with God, in harmony 
With His most holy will; 

All feeling blended into peace, 
Deep peace, serene and still. 


In time with God,—FEternity 
Outweighing life’s brief space; 

A faithful waiting for the day 
We see Him face to face. 


THE DIVINE ARTIFICER AND HIS WORK. 


Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


Jeremiah xvi. 1-6. 


It is impossible and will probably be for- 
ever impossible for men to be able to 
reconcile the sovereignty of God and the 
freedom of man. There must be some point 
of reconciliation somewhere, but the wise 
and the learned among us have not yet been 
able to discover the reconciliation. I want 
to speak about the sovereignty of God. Of 
course, in dealing with a theme of this 
kind one’s remarks are bound, obviously, to 
be limited. No preacher can ever ade- 
quately deal with the whole truth of God. 
No one would imagine, for instance, that 
when our blessed Saviour Himself uttered 
the wonderful parable of the prodigal son, 
He put into the parable the whole truth 
of God. There are heights and depths of 
God’s ways and dealings with men which 
He did not touch in that parable. It pre- 
sented to us the truth, awful, sublime, en- 
ergizing, of the tragic misery of a soul that 
comes to itself, of the tender, whole-hearted 
welcome by the Father, setting forth one 


aspect of the purpose of God in Christ. , 


And precisely so is it with reference to the 
parable of the potter and the clay. It em- 
phasizes an aspect of truth most important 
for our consideration, most salutary in 
itself, and to that aspect of truth I wish 
to address myself. 

It is an age-long problem whether we 
are the creatures of blind fate, or whether 
we are the subjects of living, regnant love. 


It is beautiful to be able to say with Robert 
Browning, that great poet prophet, 


He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst 
fain arrest: 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee, and turn thee forth sufficiently 
impressed. 


That is a great and sublime faith for any- 
one to live in, and yet, as a matter of fact, 
you and I are so largely the creatures of 
circumstance. We have inherited disposi- 
tions and tendencies. We have come into a 
highly organized world. We are the sub- 
jects of laws which we did not create, and 
inheritors of traditions which we did not 
form. From our surroundings, from our 
educators, from our parents, from our 
friends, from our past, from our schools, 
from all the things that are contributory to 
our lives, impressions are being made upon 
us, influences are being brought to bear 
upon us, and it is very difficult for us 
wholly to appreciate our own responsibility, 
our own freedom, or that it is at all pos- 
sible for us ultimately to escape from the 
crushing pressure of forces that are with- 
out. : 

Now this problem presented itself to the 
people of Jeremiah’s day and the prophet 
himself had again and again to fight against 
the idea that, after all, it was no use preach- 
ing and no use praying, that somehow or 
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other you-had just to do your best, just 
to go along through life as best you could. 
There was a disposition to say, You can 
know nothing about it; you must just go 
along and meet your destiny, whatever 
that destiny may be. But the Lord came 
to this man, and, through him, spoke unto 
the people of his time. He spoke a word 
that still means life to us, a word which 
we can understand and which will help 
us in proportion as we understand. 

The points I want to make are very 
simple and very obvious. They lie on the 
surface of the parable. First of all, I think 
that this is what the prophet is telling us 
in the name of the Lord, namely, that God 
means to make something out of every 
man, that there is for us a Divine inten- 
tion, that so far as the Divine intention is 
concerned, God is at work in His world 
and is making something shapely, some- 
thing useful, out of every man in His own 
infinite benevolence, because His heart is 
so wondrously kind. He is at work upon 
our plastic souls shaping them to a defi- 
nite and Divine end. The potter upon 
whom Jeremiah was bidden to look was not 
engaged in some curious play. He was not 
whiling away idle hours. He was not do- 
ing, as a little boy might be doing, with his 
moulding clay, amusing himself by mak- 
ing grotesque shapes and then destroying 
them. God is working with a definite pur- 
pose from everlasting to everlasting. If 
one definite thing comes to us from a study 
of the universe it is that everything is or- 
derly and progressive from the primal to 
the complex, from the elemental to the 
sublime, link by link, in the great and 
golden chain. God is ever moving forward 
from that primeval slime which lies away 
back yonder, up through the plant and 
animal until at last we behold the face of 
man, then from man in his ignorance to 
man in his knowledge, from man in his 
brutality to man in his glory, from man 
in his selfishness and crime to man in his 
sacrifice. All through this great and won- 
drous and ancient and modern story one 
great, far-off, Divine event is emerging. 
God’s work is not yet complete. He pro- 
ceeds onward, working patiently. In that 
great, far-off issue there is to be a per- 
fected universe, there is to be a perfected 
order of life; there is to be a society of 
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men and women who have attained unto 
the full-grown stature of Jesus Christ. It 
is toward that that the Workman is pro- 
ceeding. It is for that that He has put 
forth all the mightiness of His power and 
the majesty of His thought. 

Not only is God making something out 
of every man. God is an artist. He never 
makes anything that is ugly or grotesque. 
Wherever you look in God’s world, upon 
the fleecy cloud, into the deep azure of the 
sky, across the wooded landscape, across 
the great billowy ocean, upon whatever your 
eye alights, there is the vision of the beauti- 
ful. Will you explore the deep, the great 
deep of the ocean? If you will go and scrape 
the bottom of the ocean, and heap some of 
the slime upon the shore and leave it 
there putrefying, after many days you shall 
come back to the putrefying mass and there 
within it you shall find hidden beautiful 
chastened pearls with which to make a 
chaplet for a princess. Will you dig 
deep into the earth beneath us? You shall 
discover blue clay, and in the midst you 
shall find imbedded the beautiful, glorious, 
scintillating diamond which you shall place 
in a diadem for a king. Where will 
you look? Will you, like a boy, chase a 
butterfly across the meadow? Will you be 
ruthless to the poor, delicate, ethereal 
thing? Will you clutch it -within your 
hand? You will notice in doing so that 
you have robbed the tender, delicate wings 
of the ethereal creature of those feathers 
which are their greatest beauty. Will you 
go out into the orchard in the autumn time 
of the year and look upon those beautiful 
fruits which are hanging there ripe and 
ready to be garnered? As you touch them 
you do something to them. You grip them 
and you rob them of their bloom, and that 
bloom is the exquisitely delicate thing 
with which God has clothed them. What 
more beautiful thing in all the world than 
the bloom on an apple or a grape? Where 
will you look in God’s world and not find 
the beautiful? 

Last May I went into Michigan to my 
summer home, just for a day or two, and 
within twenty-four hours I saw four most 
wonderful and moving things. In the 
darkness and the solitude of the night, I 
went outside my cottage door and looked 
upward to the heavens, and there I beheld 
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them opening and closing and revealing to 
me all the glory of the aurora borealis. 
In the morning, I went towards the wood- 
lands, and looked across an orchard. There 
was a great heaving, billowy mass of apple 
blossoms, exquisite in appearance and fra- 
grant, delicately fragrant. That night, we 
had a most terrific thunderstorm, which 
enveloped the house which was rocked and 
swayed by the passion of the raging storm. 
But in the midst of the tempest, a little 
bird began to sing. And then as I went 
to Chicago there was but one sleeping car 
on the train, and right in the middle of 
the sleeping car there was a poor Bohemian 
woman, who could not afford more than 
one berth, and she had three little babies, 
the oldest less than four years of age. I 
and others in the car selfishly imagined 
that we were all to have a sleepless night. 
Some of us probably thought that poor 
Bohemian women with three children ought 
not to be allowed in sleeping cars! But 
we all slept soundly, and there was not 
a sound or a tear or a cry from one of 
those little children whilst we slept. But 
that poor mother who wrought the magic did 
not remove her garments. She just leaned 
over her children and touched them and 
hushed them and kept them still. And it 
was a bigger thing, a more glorious thing, 
than any of those which I have described. 
I had ascended in the scale of the work 
of our Father, and everything was beauti- 
ful. And do you think that our Father in 
Heaven, Who makes a beautiful pearl, or 
Who makes a beautiful bird or butterfly, 
is going to make an ugly man? Never, 
never! He cannot do that. Things re- 
spond to His touch. Like the potter He 
thinks, and like the potter He works, to a 
definite end. : 

This man upon whom Jeremiah looked 
was sitting there in the common street, just 
in the highway of the people, and the 
prophet had passed him again and again and 
again. He speaks of him as “the potter,” 
the man whom he had seen day by day as 
he had gone about his business. There he 
sat in a little, rude, dark shop, clothed in his 
rude and crude attire, with his heap of 
clay beside him, with a little clumsy ma- 
chine with which he was to make his pot- 
tery, just a simple wheel and a little treadle. 
He trod with his foot and his right hand 


held the clay to the wheel. His left hand 
moulded the clay, and he was making some- 
thing, we know not what. It may have 
been a delicate vase; it may have been a 
chalice for the king; it may have been just 


some common little piece of pottery to 


be used in the kitchen. We know not what 
it was. But it was something that had to 
have shape in it, a design that was to be 
the best possible for the purpose, the best 
possible for such clay as he held in his 
hand. As the man went on with his work, 
he found that there was an excess of 
moisture in the clay, or that there was some 
sand in the clay, or something that cor- 
rupted the clay, and he could not go on 
with his work. He had to stop and crush 
it down and then start again. And the 
word which the prophet uses says that he 
had to alter his plan several times, not 
once, but again and again, and yet always 
as the plan was altered it was altered be- 
cause of the character of the clay. It was 
not caprice that led to the alteration. It was 
a difficulty in character. Would God that 
you could realize the significance of that! 
I mean that, after all, ultimately, there is 
this relationship between ourselves and God, 
that we effect our own destiny, that because 
of what we are within ourselves God Him- 
self cannot do all that He would do in our 
case. How it is, why it is, no one can say, 
neither philosopher nor theologian. It is 
there as a simple, absolute fact, that the 
thing has to be altered again and again. 

If we could appreciate this, it seems to 
me that it would give solemnity to our 
lives. It would inevitably lead us to a great 
deal of searching of heart, and yet at the 
same time it would surely help us to ap- 
preciate the fact that our life is a discipline, 
that our life is an education. We do not 
understand the meaning of the pressure of 
circumstances, but if it is developing some- 
thing that is the highest possible for us, 
then we may thank God for the circum- 
stances in which we are. Did you ever 
think of that? 

Some years ago, when I was in England 
as a minister, I went to conduct a mission 
in an inland watering place called Ilkley. 
While there a gentleman, a deacon in one 
of the churches, asked me if I would not go 
to see a certain elderly lady, and he told 
me that if I did he was quite sure I would 
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get.a great deal more blessing than I would 
bestow. Well, it is not often a clergyman 
is asked to visit a person on just those 
terms, and when he is I expect, like my- 
self, he would be most eager to go. I went 
and I found a little old lady some eighty- 
four years of age. She was lying upon a 
tiny bed, and she had a little typewriter 
in front of her,.and there she lay with a 
face that was almost ethereal, with a look 
of absolute peace and joy upon it; and after 
I had won her confidence, this is what she 
told me about herself. She said: “I was 
born in Manchester, and my parents were 
wealthy. They could give me all that I 
could desire in education, travel, friend- 
ship and dress. Anything and everything 
that a girl could desire they gave to me, 
and then when I was eighteen years old 
and all life was unfolding before me just 
like a flower, I was unwell. A doctor 
came and he probed me, and in doing so 
touched my spine, with the result that I 
was told I would never walk again. I can- 
not tell you what that meant to me. I 
could not pray. Why should God treat a 
young girl like that? I had done no wrong. 
I was only eighteen. What had I done 
that I should be crippled like that? Oh, I 
could not pray; I could not read my Bible; 
I could not bear to have anybody talk to 
me about God; and this went on for years. 
Then one day, I know not how, I do not 
know what suggested it or whence it came, 
but these words came to me, ‘When I am 
weak, then am I strong,’ and I discovered 
that I was more than my body, that there 
was within me, after all, a personality 
to which my body was contributory, and 
from that moment my soul awoke and I 
have been the happiest woman that ever 
lived upon earth. My days are full- of 
sunshine and peace.” 

In my last church I had a lady who 
was almost blind, who suffered fearfully 
from rheumatism, was in constant pain, and 
the whole affliction came upon her quite 
suddenly in the prime of her life. It filled 
her with antagonism against God, and yet 
ultimately she discovered that God’s grace 
was sufficient for her and that God’s 
strength was made perfect in weakness, 
and for her, life was given up to inter- 
cessory prayer for her minister and for her 
church, and all through my ministry in that 
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place, engaged in the most arduous toil im- 


aginable, the ministry went forward so long 
as Miss Grant lived and prayed. If we 
could realize it, somehow or other, in your 
life and mine, behind those things which 
we cannot understand, there is a Hand 
that is working to a definite issue that is 
useful and beautiful and Divine. 

But now there are two other things which 
one ought to say, if we are fully to under- 
stand this parable, and the first thing is 
this, that God ultimately wins. He may 
be frustrated here and there, but ultimately 
He wins. Now you may think that is some- 
what dangerous, and yet it is true, really 
true. Do you remember a certain little 
word in those parables in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of Luke’s Gospel, the little word upon 
which they hinge? What do you think it 
is? It is that little word until. “What man 
of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which-is lost, wntil he find it?” “What 
woman having ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and 
sweep the house, and seek diligently till she 
find it?” Our great and infinite and won- 
derful Father works persistently, but He 
wins, and it is not conceivable that He Who 
has taken eternity to reach forward to what 
is His, and Who is persisting through eter- 
nity to what is to be His, can allow every- 
thing to be spoiled by,a stupid man. 

But it cannot be the same to you and 
to me whether we are obedient to our 
Father or not, whether He finds us re- 
sponsive to His teaching, whether He finds 
us pliable in His hand, as those who are 
clean and pure and obedient and willing 
in the day of His visitation, or He does not. 
It cannot be the same, and it is not the 
same. Every preacher knows full well the 
tragedy of the ministry. If I could tell 
you some of the things that have been told 
to me during the past few weeks, I should 
make you weep. Of a few I have told you. 
For instance, I told you the other night 
of a young actress who came to my 
church. That young woman on Thanks- 
giving Day brought an old man with her to 
the service. That old man was the son 
of a Quaker mother. He had been prayed 
for through the years. He also was at one 
tine an actor. He had been acting in the 
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Middle West and his wife lived in New 
York. He received a message from New 
York that she was ill, dying. He hurried 
away to see her and reached New York two 
hours after she had been put in her grave. 
He gave way to drink. He became a dere- 
lict. He was the sort of man who infests 
the gutters of Clark Street in Chicago, a 
whisky-stained man. But he came to 
the house of God and for four months 
he never missed,—always there, always 
eager, always responsive, always looking, if 
there was a door of mercy open for him. 
For four months he never yielded to drink, 
and then on the Sunday night following 
Easter the truth got straight into him, 
aroused him, but instead of yielding he 
rushed right out of the church without 
speaking to me, went into a saloon, drank 
day and night for four days, and then died 
in two hours, and an actor and the actress 
and I, his only friends, stood by his poor 
coffin, for which the actors’ benevolent fund 
had to pay. What would you say about 
that? What sort of a prayer would you 
offer in circumstances like those? 

A young man came into my home three 
months ago from British Columbia. He 
had heard me preach the Gospel of hope 
and he came to talk to me. He said: “I 
am a skipper on a lake steamer in Brit- 
ish Columbia. I was a Christian man, 
brought up in a Christian home. I left 
England and went to British Columbia, and 
I got my master’s certificate. I have been 
working there, and I am engaged to a good 
Christian young woman, but drifting up 
and down those lakes I met with all sorts 
of people, and I was tempted by some 
young men and three times I have fallen 
into sin. I have lost my hope. I have lost 
my touch with Christ. I feel that I have no 
right to marry the girl to whom I am 
betrothed, without telling her the story. 
I feel if I tell her that she will give me 
up. If so, I am ruined. But I feel most 
of all that I have sinned against my God, 
and it is not easy any longer trying to be 
a Christian man.” Ah, one might plead with 
him, one might pray with him, one might 
present the Christian faith and hope ever so 
winsomely to him, it never could be the 
same! Never! Never! He had to be 
made into a different sort of man. 

And I want to bring that home to you 
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to-night as a real, vital truth with refer- 
ence to you, my friend, and particularly 
you, young people. Oh, would to God that 
you might learn here, now, right early, that 
everything depends upon your willingness 
to yield yourselves to Christ, that in the day 
of the Lord’s calling, in the day when 
the Father Himself draws near to you, in 
the day when you feel the pressure of the 
Divine hand upon your soul,—in that day 
you must be willing to surrender yourselves 
to God. Will you do it? 

And if I am speaking to any man or 
woman who in going through life has en- 
countered that which is hard and difficult, 
and has found it most difficult to say to 
God, “My God and Father, do with me what 
Thou wilt,’ I beseech you to yield your- 
selves to God, to trust in Him as one Who 
is not capricious but one Who is a God of 
loving-kindness and of tender mercy. He 
means to make something of you; He 
means to win; He means to make the best 
possible; He means to make something 
beautiful. But it is wise to let Him do it 
now rather than to put it off and be less 
than the best that you know to be possible 
for yourself. Will you? ~ 

And then, finally, this word is not only a 
word to the individual. It is a word to the 
Church. It is a word to the whole house 
of Israel, and you and I know full well 
in connection with the story of the Church 
of Christ that she has failed enough, and 
in this generation she is failing enough, 
God knows. It is pathetic in this day of the 
visitation of the Son of man, in this day 
when the spirit of the living God is brood- 
ing over us, in this day when men and 


women should be witnessing the display of . 


the mighty power of redeeming grace, we 
are impotent, we are not impressing and 
moulding the generation as we should. 
Where lies the fault? It lies in this, that 
the Church does not appreciate the fact 
that the great Eternal God is the arbiter of 
her destiny, and it is God Who is shaping 
her and moulding her to His own glorious 
end and issue! In a return to the Lord, 
the Church of this day shall find herself 
shaped and moulded in such fashion that 
her Lord Christ Himself may appear and 
may say to her, “Thou art My beautiful 
bride!” “Even so, come, Lord Jesus! 
Come now!” 


a 


NORTHFIELD SILHOUETTES. 


XXXV. 


Work among the aboriginal Americans 
has appealed to many of the Northfield 
students, and not a few Indians have been 
enrolled as students in both Schools. A 
former Northfield girl writes from an In- 
dian reservation, where she is laboring, as 
follows: 


A. F., a full-blooded Sioux, a Santee, I 
presume, spent two years at the dear old 
Seminary. She later was in the govern- 
ment service at the United States Indian 
Training School at X , and later was 
under government appointment here at 
ny: in the Indian Training School. She 
served well here, and as an extra service 
contributed to the music work. 

OWCeR who) tethinkaissaniOecala, is 
one of the lease clerks in the Agency office. 


He spent some time at Hermon, and later 
studied at Hampton, Va. He _ seems 
thoroughly competent in his department; 
he is married to a well-to-do Chippewa 
Indian woman, and bears the now uninis- 
takable marks of prosperity. 

I occupy the same position which I held 
when I last wrote, that of intermediate 
teacher in the Training School (industrial 
and literary training). I am not at all in 
close touch with the happenings at North- 
field, but I love it, as every daughter must, 
and am happy when I know of worthy 
achievement on the part of any of the 
people who have gone out from there. To- 
day, as I read an article on F. M., in the 
Chicago X , it was with pride that I 
recalled that she was a Northfield girl. 

Being a Northfield student is like being 
a Yankee—“One never gets over %t.” i 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PIONEERING. 


James McConaughy. 


During this month of May, 1917, many 
people who did not know it before will be 
learning that the oldest society in the 
United States for promoting Sunday school 


come national, and, without changing the 

officers or aims, took the national name. 
For a century it has continued a two- 

fold work, aiming, as its founders put it, 


A Union SunpDAy SCHOOL IN’ NEBRASKA. 


work is the American Sunday School 
Union. Organized in Philadelphia in 1817 
under the name “The Sunday and Adult 
School Union,” in seven years it had be- 


“to circulate moral and religious publica- 
tions in every part of the land, and to en- 
deavor to plant a Sunday school wherever 
there is a needy population.” Its continued 
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usefulness for a hundred years is due 
largely to the fact that it has always been 
looking after the “otherwise unreached,” 
and that such work can always be more 
effectively done interdenominationally than 
by any single denomination. From the 
time of its great campaign, in 1830, to place 
a Sunday school in every new settlement in 
the Mississippi Valley, it has followed the 
frontiers, and to-day finds work in every 
state of the Union in reaching isolated 
rural districts, mining camps, lumber camps 
—in fact, in taking the Sunday school 
everywhere where the Church is not yet es- 
tablished. Moreover, it finds,a union Sun- 
day school a successful form of work in 
many a rural community where the effort to 
support a denominational church no longer 
succeeds. At the end of the century, it has 
230 missionaries working in every state of 
the Union, but particularly in districts like 
western Pennsylvania and southern Ohio, 
where the old American stock has been 
largely replaced by the foreign-born; in 
the southern highlands; in the great agri- 
cultural states of the Middle West, and the 
developing Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions. 

The missionary, whether he be ordained 
minister or experienced layman, makes him- 
self familiar with the rural conditions of 
the counties for which he is responsible; 
visits the districts where the children are 
growing up without religious instruction; 
makes a house-to-house canvass; secures 
such local coéperation as can be enlisted, 
often at the start calling in codperating 
forces from churches in neighboring towns; 
plants his Sunday school, and then looks 
after its development. When the time 
seems ripe, he holds a series of. special 
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evangelistic meetings. In many a place 
only in this way has it been possible to get 
Sunday school officers and teachers. The 
work of developing the schools thus planted 
is his responsibility quite as fully as the 
planting of them. s 

For all this work the society produces 
a literature specially adapted to rural con- 
ditions and union effort. It is simple, prac- 
tical, Biblical, and emphasizes fundamental 
Christian truths. Special attention is now 
being paid to the bringing together for 
conference in group gatherings of officers 
and teachers of neighboring union schools. 
A training course for officers and teachers, 
adapted especially to rural conditions, is 
also coming into general use in these union 
schools. 

The society has been from the beginning 
managed by Christian laymen, most of 
whom reside in or near Philadelphia, which 
has always been its headquarters. It has 
also more than two hundred prominent 
laymen in all parts of the country, who 
serve as honorary vice presidents, and 
give their counsel and support to the dis- 
trict superintendents and missionaries. It 
has, moreover, a great body of interested 
friends and supporters in practically every 
state, who believe in the work because of 
what they know in regard to its fruits in 
their own part of the country. 

We have not burdened this article with 
figures. The century’s work may, however, 
be summed up in the statement that 130,000 
Sunday schools have been planted, with an 
enrolled membership of 5,000,000, and that 
more than $10,000,000 worth of wholesome 
religious literature has been circulated by 
sale or gift. There are nearly 10,000 con- 
versions reported each year from the union 
schools. When the Union Sunday school 
work in any community has developed to 


_. DEDICATING A CHAPEL AT VERNON, Cov. 


The Gospel of John: 


the point of church organization, the people 
themselves decide upon the denomination 
of the new church. About a hundred such 
churches develop from this work each year, 
connected with from a dozen to a score 
of different denominations. 

In commemoration cf its century of ser- 
vice, Sunday, May 6, is to be known as 
Centennial Day, and a large number of 
' Sunday schools, both denominational and 
union, will join in observing it. A special 
exercise for the day will be furnished to 
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any Sunday school desiring it, on applica- 
tion to the society’s headquarters, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Anniversary exercises in Philadelphia, 
from May 8-13, inclusive, will be held in 
leading churches and the Academy of 
Music. Among the speakers who will deal 
with various phases of the main theme, 
“The Redemption of Rural America,” are: 


~ Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Prof. Thomas N. 


Carver, Prof. Edward A. Steiner, , Dr. 
Robert E. Speer and Dr. John R. Mott. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: QUESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


This correspondence course in the Gospel 
of John, begun in the March issue, is con- 
ducted by the Rey. Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton, N. J. There is a fee of $1 to 
cover postage and incidental expenses. 


xiii. 1-17. 
101. What distinct division of the Gos- 


_ WASHING THE Discretes’ FEET. 


pel narrative is here begun? 1, 3, 36. xvi. 
ZS eA os XVAn HON sxvate 4-5, alto. 13: 
(See Outline.) 

102. Why was “Passover” a significant 


season for the death of Christ? Exodus 
xii, 1-14. Matt. xxvi. 2. John xiii, 1. 1 
Cor, v. 7. John xix. 14-16. Isaiah liii. 7. 
IPPet ei lO Reve ve Onl2: 

103. How may “washing the disciples’ 
feet” picture the incarnation, humiliation 
and death of Christ? 3-5. Phil. ii. 5-8. 

104. What spiritual experience did it 
promise to believers? 6-8. John iii. 5. 1 
Comes bitus i015. Eph v.26: Heb: 
Se, ily : 

105. What did it teach as to the neces- 
sity of daily cleansing from sin? 9-10. 1 
John i. 6-9. 1 Cor. v. 7-8. 

106. What law of Christian living did 
Christ enforce by his example? 12-17. 
Luke xxii. 24-27. Gal. vi. 1-2. 


Tue DISMISSAL OF THE TRAITOR. xili. 18-30. 


107. Was Judas probably present at the 
institution of The Lord’s Supper? Matt. 
xxvi. 20-30. Mark xiv. 17-26. Luke xxii. 
HOE 3631254 eeliolie xitine2 (RE V.)), 18.27, 30. 

108. How are the recorded predictions 
-.of Jesus related to the purpose of John’s 
Gospel? ii. 18-22. xiii. 10-11, 18-19, 21. 
SAV On KIN 4) eK. SL. 

109. How many of the disciples under- 
stood that the traitor was Judas? 21-30. 

110. Had Judas already bargained to be- 
‘tray Jesus? Luke xxii. 1-6. 


Jesus Announces His DEPARTURE. 


xiii. 31-38. 

111. How was Jesus about to be glori- 
fredieae ol=33.) 300 xi @2/-29 5 ae xvile lee A=9> 
Phil. ii. 9-11. 

112. In what did the “new command- 
ment,” given by Jesus, differ from “the 
OLGA a SARS oe exvn oe lkeys xix Shoe 


John ii. 7-8. 2 John v. 

113. Why could not Peter then follow 
his Lord; and in what sense did he “follow 
him” afterwards? 36-38. xxi. 15-19. 


Jesus Comrorts Hts DIscipres. 


114. Why were the disciples troubled? 
Mtl O18, 38,305 30 

115. What particular 
given for their encouragement? 
13-14; 16; 18, 23) 20; 27. 

116. On what was the reception of these 
promises conditioned? 1, 11, 15, 21, 23. 

117. What had Jesus previously taught 
concerning the Holy Spirit? iii. 5-9. vil. 

118. What circumstances or events will 
distinguish the future, visible return of 
Christ, from his present spiritual presence? 
Matt. xxvi. 64. Mark xiii. 24-27. Luke 
xxi. 25-27. Acts i. 10-11. 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. 

119. What statements here indicate that 
Jesus ae more than man? 1, 6, 9, 11, 13, 
18, 20, 2 

120. 
Jesus say, 
1.1, 14. xvi, 28. xvii. 4, 3h 
Phil, ii. 5-11. Heb. ii. 6-9. 

121. What is meant by the coming of 
“the prince of this world’? 30. xii. 31. 
Xiii2-27. ph. ii: 1-2, 2\Cor. iv. 3-4: 


Xiv. 


promises were 
jo as AVE 


“Tn the days of his flesh” how could 
“My father is greater than I’? 
2 Cor. viii. 9. 


Jesus. THE TRUE VINE. xv. 1-17. 


122. What does it mean for the follow- 
ers of Christ to “bear fruit’? 1-2, 8, 16. 
Gal. v. 22. Eph. v. 9. Romans i. 13. 

123. How else does Jesus express the 
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same idea? iii. 16. iv. 14. vi. 47. vii. 38- 
SO) xn One attanvenlOs 

124. What are the conditions of “fruit- 
bearing? 94,5, 6,7, 10m I2-13,.507 

125. How else does this Gospel state the 
same truth? xx. 31. i. 12. iii. 36. vi. 53, 
SAM ViAllie ole exes 9 weexlen Os 

126. How are faith and obedience re- 
lated to prayer? 7, 16. xiv. 12-14. xvi. 
23-24. 

127. By what instrument may fruitful- 
ness be increased? 3,7. v. 39. Eph. v. 26. 
Pe teiec2: 

128. What are the conditions and results 
of friendship with Christ? 10-16. 


Tue ENmMity or THE WorLD. xv. 18-xvi. 4. 


129. What were the followers of Christ 
to expect from a world opposed to God? 
(8-210 xvi, 124,33.) 2 Dimenrdl2. 1 ohn 
v. 19. James iv. 4. 1 John ii. 15-17. Acts 
v. 40, 41; vii. 57-59. 

130. What is the supreme test of one’s 
attitude toward God? xvi. 9. i. 10. iii. 19. 
xv. 20-25. xvi. 1-3. ; 

131. In spite of the world’s hatred, how 
were his followers to witness for Christ? 
26-27. Luke xxiv. 48-49. Acts i. 8. Acts 
vii. 55-60. 


Tue Work or THE Spirit. xvi. 5-15. 


132. Why is the Holy Spirit called “The 
Comforter,” and why also “Another Com- 
forter”? 7. xiv. 16-18. xiv. 26. xv. 26. 
Rom. viii. 15, 16, 26-27. 

133. By what means was the Spirit to 
convict the world of sin, righteousness, and 
judgment? 8-11. 

134. How was this promise fulfilled at 
Pentecost? Acts ii. 

135. In what ways was the Spirit to aid 
the witnesses for Christ? 12-15. xiv. 26. 
ie Sane, 16, Il Meakin sil, AO) 277, 1 Coie mh, 


THE ENCOURAGING FAREWELL. 16-33. 


_136. How soon was Christ to leave his 
disciples? 16-20. xviii. 1-4, 13, 24, 28. xix. 


XVi. 


1, 16, 28-30, 42. 
137. Where was he going? 16-17, 28. 
Kiverce 12. 


138. What more perfect, spiritual vision 
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and fellowship were the disciples to enjoy 


“4 little while” after his departure? 16-22. 
xiv. 23. Acts 4. 455, Seis 1-45) Matt 
XXvill. 28. 


139. What fuller knowledge would then 
result? 23, 25. 1 Cor. ii. 9-16. 1 John ii. 
20, 27. Eph. iii. 14-19. 

- 140. What new power in prayer would 
the Spirit then give? 23, 24, 26. xiv. 13. 
xv. 16. Jude 20. Eph. vi. 18. Rom. vii. 
26-27. 

141. What further blessings result from 
this divine fellowship? 22, 32, 33. Acts 
xviii, 9-10. Acts xxiii. 11. \Acts xxvii. 23, 
24. John. xiv. 12, 18,19) 20, 21,127. 

142. How is the record of such promises 
related to the purpose of the Gospel? xx. 
S10 as 


Tur PRAYER oF INTERCESSION. XvVii. 


143. How does this prayer prove that 
Jesus is the divine Son of God? 2, 5, 8, 


5 

144. Why does Jesus pray for his own 
glorification? 1-3. iii, 14-15. vi. 51, 58. 
With OYECO, abo, Bey, oe Wil WS, m7, ies oR 
Gib, mah, Yi LS, SA Sahl, S- Sehy “il, 
IGEIVA bane 7 1S IG, 20, Ce eee, ANGUS 
G30 SRE xInOS 

145. What work of Christ is “finished,” 


- what is being accomplished, and what is 


still future? 4, 6-8, 14, 26. xix. 30. Heb. 
reese Oey Hey, She, HL Teton, \istot, <4), il 
Cor, xv.) 25=28. 


146. What was the first petition of Jesus 
for his disciples? 9-12, 15. 1 Pet. i. 5. 
Jude 1, 24. Psalm cxxi. 

147. What was his second petition for 


tase IVIL Ioan, to 7 il (Cone 3, AR 2 
Corwin Tee hile ele eta ies Sal Onmeveve 
xix, 8) John) xv..2/..) ohne eZ lees Matt 
xxviii. 18-20. Acts i. 8. v. 29-32. viii. 4. 


148. What was the first petition of Jesus 
for the church? 20) (23, s Rom) =xii0 475: 
Ephviv. 40 i116, 1 Gor xa: 

149. What was his second petition for 
the church? 24. Col. iii. 4. Phil. iii. 21. 
Romeyya 2. svilt Sele Comnivel7lbers 
ve 1, 10! 

150. By what agent were the followers 
of Christ to be sanctified and unified? Rom. 
xv. lO. sleReteta2-eeced hesstii i Gamal Cote 
x11 13 Eplisivers: 


WORK IN THE WAR ZONE. 


Sherwood Eddy. 


The Government permission has just 
come for four months’ work for the con- 
duct of evangelistic meetings in the con- 
centration camps of the British army in 
France. I expect to sail about the first 
of May, spending the first four months in 


France, before entering the other Allied 
countries. 

My friend and fellow worker, Mr. Joseph 
Callan of India, who has charge of the 
Christian work in the twenty great huts in 
Rouen, France, where he is caring for the 


& 


~ tions. 


Work in the War Zone. 


material, moral and_ spiritual needs of 
20,000 men every day and every night, 
writes to me: “If you come to France you 
will have such an opportunity as you have 
never before faced. The whole manhood 


of the British Empire can be reached for’ 


Christ in this great crisis. And it must 
be in the next few months. If these mul- 
titudes of men go back untouched by the 
Spirit of God it will be the greatest dis- 
aster the world has faced. If they go back 
with a living faith the possibilities for the 
Church and Kingdom of Christ are un- 
bounded.” His words seem almost pro- 
phetic. 

The deepest need in Great Britain to-day 
is for a great religious revival in the army 
and in the nation. God knows how great 
that need is in our own country as well. 
Without the discipline, the suffering, the 
sacrifice, the heroism, called out by the 
terrible ordeal of war, we are in danger 
of a rich and easy-going materialism. 

As I enter these camps in France and 
Britain and other countries, may I ask your 
earnest prayer and continued intercession 
for a mighty work of grace in the midst 
of those camps? 

Already this war has assumed almost 
unbelievable proportions. If you add the 
population of the fourteen nations already 
drawn into the war it totals nearly a bil- 
lion people, or two thirds of the entire 
world. Atready forty million men are with 
the colors. There has been a daily at- 
trition since war was declared, nearly three 
years ago, of 25,000 men killed, wounded 
or prisoners. Already the number of killed 
alone has reached nearly five millions. 
More than five millions are lying on hos- 
pital beds of pain across Europe, while 
larger numbers have been released from 
hospitals to be sent back to face death in 
the trenches .or discharged as unfit for 
further service, often mutilated and crippled 
and unfit for the battles of life. Already 
the number of prisoners exceeds five and 
a half millions and will soon be six mil- 
We found Oxford as quiet as a 
tomb, with more than two thirds of the 
faculty absent on some form of war ser- 
vice. In Cambridge 250 students were left 
out of a total of 4000. The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement «originally called for 
20,000 volunteers to evangelize the world, 
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SHERWOOD Eppy. 


but Oxford from her graduates and under- 
graduates has 11,000 enlisted in this war and 
Cambridge some 12,000. These two univer- 
sities together have furnished more men 
for the war in a single year than the 
Volunteer Movement asked from _ the 
Christian student body of the world in an 
entire generation. 

In order that you may realize the situa- 
tion and that you may pray intelligently let 
me try and picture to you the actual work 
that is going on in the great concentration 
camps. The scenes in camp after camp dur- 
ing the recent months in the war zone flash 
in quick succession on the screen of memory. 
Here we are in the great center on Salis- 
bury Plain where a vast host of men are 
being trained to take their places in the 
trenches. The great wooden hut is- filled 
with men from end to end, a thousand tired 
soldiers after their hard day’s drilling, with 
parades, the storming of trenches, bayonet 
work and physical exercise. Two hundred 
machine gunners have just poured into the 
hut, after a day’s hard march. They have 
gathered at the piano and are singing songs 
of home. “Tipperary” is dead, it has sung 
itself out, but new songs are taking its 
place, such as “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing”; “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
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MEETING OF SAILORS AT-FORSYTH. 


Own Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile,” 
etc., songs of home, mother and “the girl 
I left behind me”: these are the war songs 
of the British soldier to-day. Indeed these 
men are not soldiers. They are a nation 
in arms. These quiet boys from the farm 
and city do not like the war, but every 
man is ready to take his place, to live or 
die; while the womanhood of Britain has 
risen in self-forgetful service for the 
country. At one end of the hut a hundred 
men are buying tea, coffee and refresh- 
ments at the lunch counter. A couple of 
hundred are at the writing tables, buried 
in their letters, their thoughts far away in 
the old home and oblivious to the roar 
of the music and the talking going on 
about them. 

It is time for our meeting to begin, but 
how are we ever going to grip the atten- 
tion of a thousand restless men? Here are 
several hundred men who have been driven 
toward God and who are face to face with 
the great realities of life, death and the 
future for the first time in their lives, 
eager for a message which shall help them 
to find God and help them in time of 
trouble. But here are several hundred 
others who have been hardened by the war, 
who have fallen victims to evil habits, de- 


termined you shall not force religion down 
their throats. How are we to capture the 
attention of this whole mass of men and 
hold them? Will they bolt or stand fire? 

The time has come to begin the meet- 
ing and we plunge in. “Come on, boys, 
let's have a sing-song; gather round the 
piano and let’s sing some of the old camp 
songs.” Out come the little camp song 
books, published by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and we start in on a few 
favorite choruses; a dozen voices call for 
the songs of Scotland, others ask for “John 
Brown’s’ Body,” “Marching Through 
Georgia” and negro melodies. Others call 
for the “Marseillaise” and the war songs 
of Britain. Soon we have five hundred men 
seated around the piano and the chorus 
gathers in volume. Now we call for local 
talent. A boy with blue eyes and a clear 
tenor sings of home. A red-headed humor- 
ist named “Ginger” climbs on the table, and 
at his impersonations, his acting and comic 
songs the crowd shouts~with glee. 

My heart sinks within me as I Jook over 
this sea of faces and wonder how I am ever 
going to hold this crowd that “Ginger” has 
in the hollow of his hand. Somehow these 
men must be gripped and held to the last. 
“Boys, what was the greatest battle of the 
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war?” we ask. “Was. it the brave stand 
of little Belgium at Liége? Was it the 
great retreat of the little British army 
from Mons? Was it the battle of the 
Marne, when the French and British struck 
their first blow? Was it the great stand at 
Ypres, the defense of Verdun, or the drive 
on the Somme? What was your hardest 
battle? Is it not inside, the fight with 
passion? Now is the time to challenge 
every sin that weakens a man or the na- 
tion. Boys, how about drink? Is it a 
friend or foe? How about gambling? I 
was watching you at your game this after- 
noon. How about impurity?” Here we 
mass our guns on the greatest danger of 
the war. In five minutes the room is quiet, 
in ten minutes we have the ear of every 
man in the hut, the last man has stopped 
talking and now the battle is on. They are 
gripped on the moral issue, how can we get 
them to the religious? These men have the 
roots of religion in their souls, but they do 
not know it. 
purity, in generosity. JI show that they are 
all falling before temptation, but the very 
things that they admire are all found in 
their fullness in Jesus Christ. The wages 
of their sin is death, but the free gift of 
God is eternal life. 

The thought of an illustration strikes 


me. I hold up a gold half-sovereign hidden ~ 


in my hand. “Who will take me at my 
word and ask for a gift?” At last a man 
rises up, there is a little scene, and then a 
burst of applause as the man gets the coin 
and goes to his seat. “Now why didn’t you 
come? Some of you didn’t believe me, 
some were ashamed to come up before 
everybody and ask for it, some were just 
waiting, but you lost your chance. Once 
again I offer a gift. Here is something 
more valuable than all the gold on earth, 
heaven to be had for the asking; the free 
gift of God is eternal life. Why don’t you 
come? The same three reasons. Some of 
you don’t believe, some are afraid to show 
their colors, some are just waiting. You 
will start for the front to-morrow to take 
your place in the trenches. Are you ready 
for life or death? What then will you do 
with Jesus Christ?” 

We have had them forty minutes now 
and every man is listening for his life. 
We hold up the pledge card of the. war 


They believe in strength, in — 


‘midst of a life of sin. 
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roll. “How many of you are willing to 
take the stand against drink, gambling and 
impurity, breaking away from sin, and sign 
the war roll, which says: ‘I pledge my alle- 
giance to the Lord Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour and King, by God’s help to fight 
His battles and bring victory to His King- 
dom’? Who will stand befote this whole 
crowd and sign to-day?” MHere and there 
all over the house men begin to rise. A hun- 
dred come forward to get cards and sign 
them. ‘Now, boys, let’s stand for a closing 
prayer.” Every head is bowed and in the 
stillness we pray for these boys, for they 
are mere lads, with ruddy cheeks, fresh 
from the farm or city streets, boys of 
eighteen and twenty. 

Now the meeting breaks up and we plunge 
down into the crowd. Men come up and 
ask for private talks, some to confess their 
sins and others to ask for prayer. Here a 
Jew wants to ask whether Jesus is the 
Christ; next is a Roman Catholic boy 
who is friendless and homeless and in 
need; the next man has just lost his wife, 
through her worry and heartbreak, has 
lost his home and his money, but there 
in the trenches he tells me that he found 
God and was driven to prayer in the 
He has lost every- 
thing, but he tells me with a brave smile 
that he has gained all and now wishes to 
prepare for the ministry to preach the 
Gospel. Next is a young atheist, an ille- 
gitimate child, a circus actor, who in the 
trenches found God and wants to know 
how to relate his life to Christ. The next 
man is a jockey, who in the midst of his 
sins enlisted in order that he might die 
for others and try to atone for his past 
life. The next is a red-cheeked boy who 
has just come back from the hospital, re- 
covering from the poison gas. Nine hun- 
dred and sixty “went over the top” (1.c., into 
the charge) together. Eighty of them came 
back. 

My eye falls on a single page of this 
morning’s paper, with five thousand names 
on the casualty list. Every one represents 
a heartbroken mother or a grieving home, 
and millions are scanning the columns 
daily to see if their boy’s name is there. 
And every day these boys are dying for 
me, giving their lives to make a world 
worthy their having died for! I think of 
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this vicarious sacrifice night by night as I 
shake hands and say good-bye for the last 
time to a battalion which starts in the morn- 
ing for the front. 

During recent months in Britain the au- 
diences of soldiers averaged five hundred 
a night, although sometimes the numbers 
rose to a thousand or more. About one 
hundred men a night took a stand for 
Christ. On Sunday we were often able to 
have five services a day, some of them 
parade services with from a thousand to 
three thousand men. Thus thousands of 
men a week were reached with the Chris- 
tian message. In the whole world no men 
are more fiercely tempted, so prone to sin 
as these men, and yet they must soon face 
death in the trenches. 

We would like to have a fund to send 
five and if possible ten evangelists through 
these British camps during the summer and 
autumn. Every dollar will count now. 
Now is the time to help our suffering 
comrades who are fighting at the front. As 
Prof. Gilbert Murray of Oxford says: “As 
for me personally, there is one thought that 
is always with me—the thought that other 
men are dying for me, better men, younger, 
with more hope in their lives, many of 
them men whom I have taught and loved. 
I seem to be familiar with the feeling that 
something innocent, something great, some- 
thing that loved me, is dying, and is dying 
daily for me. That is the sort of a com- 
munity we now are—a community in which 
one man dies for his brother.” If any- 
one would like to have a part in this work 
checks may be made payable to Mr. B. H. 
Fancher, Treasurer, and forwarded to the 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 124 East 28th Street, 
New York City, or to Mr. W. R. Moody, 
East Northfield, Mass. 


[TO BE CONTINUED | 


Personalia. 


Rev. Harris H. Gregg, D. D., successor to the 
late Dr. James H. Brooks of St. Louis, has re- 
signed from the regular pastorate to give him- 
self to teaching the Bible in churches and Bible 
conferences. For a number of years Dr. Gregg 
has given a good deal of time, both in his own 
church, and in conferences, to Bible exposition, 
and he has now been led to devote his entire 
time to this line of work. His address will be 
153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill, where he may 
be addressed with reference to appointments. 


Lowell, 
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Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of some workers in the evangélistic 
field: 

Hay Bell and Party.—Apr., Plainview, Ill. 

W. E. Biederwolf and Party.—Until Apr. 8, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Apr. 8, Madison, Wis. 

Chester Birch.—Mar. 13, Sweden, N. Y.; May 
6, St. Paul, Minn. . 

H. W. Bromley and Party.—Mar., 
Ohio. 

H. T. Crossley.—Apr., Dunnville, Ont.; 
Chesley, Ont., Canada. 

John M. Currie.—Until Apr. 15, Presque Isle, 
Me. 

John W. Erskine and ay —Mar. 31-Apr. 23, 
Central. Lake, Mich. 

John W. Ham.—Mar., 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 

John §S. Hamilton Party.—Mar., Lima, Ohio; 
Apr., Winchester, Ind. 

Hart and Magann Party.—Mar., Bisbee, Ariz. ; 
Apr., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Robert Jones and Party.—Mar., 
Ohio; Apr. 8, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Streator, Ill. 

Oscar Lowry and Party.—Feb. 25-Apr. 1, Ster- 
ling, Ill.; Apr. 15-May 20, Sapulpa, Okla. 

Milford H. Lyon and Party.—Until Apr. 8, 
East Orange, N. J. 

J. W. Mahood and Party.—Apr. 
Mich. 

Nicholson-Hemminger Party.—Until Apr. 11, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Milton S. Rees.—Apr., 
Franklin, N. H. 

Harold F. Sayles.—Apr., Mt. Pleasant, 

Charles C. Smith and Party.—Apr., 


Dayton, 


May, 


Chicago, Ill.; Apr., 


Zanesville, 
May 27, 


12-May 7, 
Westerly, R. I.; May, 


Mich. 
Bemidji, 


Minn.; May, Chatfield, Minn.; June, St. James, 
Minn. ‘ 

Lewis E. Smith.—Mar. 21-Apr. 8, Woodsville, 
Nee 


Receipts for March. 


Central Africa (Dan Record of Christian 


Crawford’s Work Work (Free Dis- 
in): tribution) : 
1S OD Seen LES LS se rai $ 2 00 
11507 $ 2 ee US LORS ae ee 6 00 
ae se ees te 2 00 
TS 23 sates 1 00 
Fee Wiener Sere 3 00 
INSP AP em cea 1 00 
Foochow Missionary ee i eae ‘ bg 
Hospital (Dr. H. N. hehe see 3 00 
Kinnear’s Work): 11537 anes re 1 00 
TAS 24 see etnaeee. $ 2 00 DUS 34 seas 1 00 
$ 23 00 
ee ae Abie Sica nears of 
R es ar ork 
Rocca Work Among) 
PLS 29 eto 
DS SoBe aries $ 10 00 $ ee 
Scripture Gift Mis- 
sion: 
Labrador (Dr. Gren- 
fell’ Work any iB Be es Saas 7 $ 5 00 
11594 seer ¢ 200 Work Among Lum- 
11527 Sesser 3 05 berjacks Si Sorn- 
berger’s) : 
$ 5 05 LES QAee eee e $ 1 00 
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East Northfield, Mass. 


Mr. W. R. Moopy, 
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Editor. 
Associate Editor. 


Subscription: 


$1.00 a year; Single Copy, 10 Cents. 


Any book acknowledged, reviewed, or 
advertised in this magazine will be for- 
warded postpaid by the publishers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receipt 
of the advertised price. Remit by check, 
postal or express order, or by currency. 
Do not send stamps. 


Our Book Table. 


Advance of the English Novel (The). By Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. Cloth. 330 pages. $1.50 net. 


I am challenged to review this book from a moral 
standpoint, and this is not difficult, for Professor 
Phelps deals with the novel, not only as literature 
but also estimates its value from its moral tone. 
It is to the spiritual point of view that we must, 
therefore, limit ourselves. But thanks: to Pro- 
fessor Phelps’ ministerial ancestry, he estimates 
fiction from just this point of view, and therefore 
we can follow in his wake. 

This book will be found highly suggestive to 
preachers and religious workers and will furnish 
many an illustration and comment. In speaking 
of -Conrad’s novels Professor Phelps bears this 
witness to the influence of the English Bible on 
literature: “Like all great English writers, Con- 
rad has studied with assiduity the English Bible. 
There are not many of its phrases in his books, 
but its influence is there’ (page 199). He tells 
us also how literature is indebted not only for 
its style, but also for its inspiration to that same 
Book, as this further quotation will show: “Tol- 
stoi’s short stories are among the best ever writ- 
ten; inspired by the New Testament parables, 
which are themselves incomparable, the absolute 
despair of modern art” (page 130). Professor 
Phelps cheers us by his declaration that American 
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fiction is in need of improvement, but not in 
need of scrubbing; ‘“‘We have scarcely any out- 
rageously indecent authors,’ he says, “whose 
work, common enough in Europe, bears about the 
same relation to true art that a boy’s morbid 
sketches on fences bear to Michael Angelo’s fres- 
coes” (page 131). Would you know how social 
manners may be improved, read Jane Austen (page 
92). Would you have emphasized the truest of 
paradoxes, that the only way to save one’s life 
is to lose it? Then read ‘“‘V. V.’s Eyes” by Mr. 
Harrison. How many of us have read “The Way 
of All Flesh” by Samuel Butler? Well, read it, 
and those words will mean more to you, or “A 
Clean Heart,” by Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson? 
Thus you will read a book of which Professor 
Phelps says: “This is a deeply religious book, 
illustrating with striking power the Scriptural text 
that supplies the title’ (pages 265-266). But Pro- 
fessor Phelps is keen to see not only the moral 
excellences but also the moral blindness of the 
writers of fiction. We can learn spiritual truths 
from the omissions in the powerful writings of 
that “complete” pagan, Thomas Hardy, and from 
that “essentially”? pagan, George Meredith. Con- 
cerning the latter, we read: “He speaks vaguely 
of God, but the Divine Power has no important 
role in his books, either as an imminent force or 
as our Father in Heaven. His men and women 
get along somehow without religion, and fight 
their own battles without looking up.” To 
Dickens the sinner is a villain, but to Meredith 
he is a fool, and of course, neither one, but both 
are right. Of Edith Wharton Professor Phelps 
writes in a way that shows her limitations and 
at the same time his own estimate of the need 
of spirituality in literature: “Suppose she had 
even a touch of the spirituality and loving sym- 
pathy of Dostoevski, what a difference it would 
make in the manner of her work! MHer range is 
limited by the boundaries of this world.” But 
why go on? May these quotations be invitations 
to readers of the Rrecorp oF Curistran Work 
to purchase this book and see how the advance of 
the English novel from Defoe to Winston Churchill 
and Henry James bears witness to the author’s 
high estimate of purpose and plan, of spiritual 
tone and technical art, in what to-day is the most 
popular and influential realm of literature!—H. P. 


By Nolan R. 
Cloth. 


Applied Religion for Every Man. 
Best. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
188 pages. $1 net. 


Such headings as The Honesty of the Orthodox, 
Salesmen for Religion, Can’t Church People Be 
Bigger? and Dodging Sainthood indicate the “‘ap- 
plied” character of the religion set forth in 
this stimulating volume of editorials. It is, in- 
deed, no small art to maintain week in and week 
out a really effective editorial column in a re- 
ligious journal—the number of conspicuous fail- 
ures and halfway successes is witness to that. 
But Doctor Best has steadily been both Christian 
and journalistic at the same time in the Continent 
and the score and ten editorials collected here 
perpetuate some of his best work beyond the files 
of “back numbers.”—E. M. N. 


Gospel of John (The): An Exposition. By 
Charles R. Erdman... Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. 178 pages. 60 cents net. 


A compact little book, full of spiritual sugges- 
tion. Professor Erdman brings to his task ap- 
proved scholarship and that maturity of religious 
experience and discernment so necessary to an 
interpreter of the “disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
The analysis is admirable, and the relation of 
the parts of the Gospel to the main purpose of 
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its writer is clearly set forth. This exposition 
will be very helpful to the preacher, to the 
teacher in school and Sabbath school and to the 
devotional reader.—W. H. J. 


Epistles of St. Paul (The). Translated by Rev. 
W. J. Conybeare, M. A. Charles C. Cook, New 
York. Cloth. 231 pages. 50 cents. 


This is a reprint of the Pauline Epistles from 
the Life and Epistles of St. Paul by Conybeare 
and Howson. This little book contains just the 
translation of the Pauline Epistles with valuable 
footnotes of textual readings, grammatical notes 
and commentaries on peculiar readings. The 
Epistles are arranged in chronological order. It 
is a small compact volume of 231 pages, evidently 
intended as a text-book in the study of the 
Epistles. The scholarship of the author is so 
well established that commendation of the work 
is unnecessary.—J. H. C. 


Is Christianity Practicable? By William Adams 
Brown, Ph. D., D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Cloth. 246 pages. $1.25 net. 


These lectures, delivered in Japan by the Union 
Seminary lecturer on “Christianity in the Far 
East” are dedicated to the memory of George 
William Knox, his predecessor in this lecture- 
ship, who, because of his service of fourteen 
years as a missionary in Tokyo, seemed especially 
fitted to interpret the Christian life to the Japa- 
nese; for, added to his special knowledge of the 
Japanese people, Doctor Knox possessed a wide 
and thorough knowledge of philosophy, a brilliant 
flashing intellect, and a most winning personality, 
all of which could not but help to make his 
message useful and attractive. But Doctor Knox 
died in the Presbyterian Hospital, in Seoul, Korea, 
while on his way to Japan, and his lectures of 
course were not delivered. 

Twice Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall had been sent 
to the Far East on the same mission, and Doctor 
Brown went at the invitation of the Federation 
of Japanese Churches and of the Continuation 
Committee of Japan, and thus had a wide hearing 
in Kyoto, Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo. 

The World War as a crisis in religion he con- 
siders as a challenge and an opportunity to 
Christian faith. With the breakdown of our civi- 
lization in the outburst of brutality and force, an 
outbreak which neither the organized church nor 
socialism has made any united effort either to 
forestall or to end, shall we, like the premillena- 
rian or the mystic, abandon the present world to 
the power of evil, and look for no improvement 
in society, but, rather, a great cataclysm at the 
end of the age when Christ will return in person 
to establish His Kingdom? Or while believing 
profoundly in the Gospel of individual salvation, 
shall the Christian believe, too, that Christ has 
a message for society as well, which cannot be 
neglected with impunity? 

Is Christianity practicable then for men and 
for nations in their complex relationship, social, 
political, commercial? Is the Christian religion 
suited for this world or for a different and 
future world only? 

In the five chapters of the book considera- 
tion is given to The Christian Interpretation of 
History, The Christian Programme for Humanity, 
The Duty for To-morrow, and, What the Church 
Can Do. 

It is notable in the present crisis that each 
of the groups involved in the war insists that 
the other group is guilty of the crime of pre- 
cipitating the conflict, each insists it is fighting a 
defensive war, and each declares its sole object 
to be a just and lasting! peace. We see the im- 


perialist advocating the principles of the jungle 
and then recoiling from the consequences of his 
own logic, by asserting his loyalty to culture, 
civilization, humanity, a world state, and other 
beautiful ideals of the Spirit. Imagine Cesar 
apologizing for going to war, or Napoleon justi- 
fying his conquests on the ground of their bene- 
fit to the conquered. At any rate the conscience 
of civilization is uneasy before the Christian ideal 
to-day.—7. C. 


Missionary Knights of the Cross. By John C. 
Lambert, M. A., D. D. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 213 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


This is a fascinating narrative of the indomitable 
courage and stirring adventures of missionaries 
with uncivilized men, wild beasts and the forces 
of nature in many parts of. the world, with the 
earnest hope of kindling an enthusiasm for mis- 
sions, or better still, that they may even suggest 
to some who are looking forward to the future 
with a high ambition, and wondering how to make 
the most of life, whether there is any career 
which offers so many opportunities of romantic 
experience and heroic achievement as that of 
a Christian missionary. 

There are certain classics of missionary ro- 
mance of former generations that are well known. 
But among missionary lives more recent and less 
known, there are many not less noble or less 
thrilling, and this book very successfully attempts 
to make this plain. 

In fourteen absorbing chapters the faith, the 
daring, the simple Spirit-filled lives of men and 
women “of whom the world was not worthy” are 
depicted in relation to the thrilling, absorbing in- 
cidents that befell their lot in mission lands.— 
Tae: 


Renaissant Latin America. By Harlan P. Beach, 
D. D.,. F. R. G. S. Missionary | Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 258 pages. $1. 


South American Neighbors. By Homer C. 
Stuntz. Missionary Education Movement of 
the United States and Canada, New York. 
Map. Tilustrated. Cloth. 211 pages. 60 
cents. 2 


These two books easily go together, as one sup- 
plements the other. For mission study the leader 
needs to make free use of both in preparing for 
a course on Latin lands. 

“Renaissant Latin America’ is a condensed re- 
port of the Congress on Christian Work a 
Panama in 1916. The eight Commissions are dis- 
cussed briefly, showing, in each case, typical in- 
cidents and conditions. The Commissions are as 
follows: Rediscovering Latin America; Interpre- 
tation, Message, Method; Latin America and 
Education; Leaves for the Healing of the Na- 
tions; The Upbuilding of Womanhood; The Latin 
Evangelical Churches; The Home Fulcrum; 
Unity’s Fraternal Program. With the account of 
the sessions of the Congress and sketches of 
principal addresses, the general atmosphere is 
felt and something is realized of the work ac- 
complished. 

The aim is to reproduce ideas expressed at the 
Congress rather than to give verbatim reports. 
Those can be obtained in the three volumes re- 
cently published. 

“South American Neighbors” is more detailed, 
and, of course, concentrated upon conditions and 
problems of South America alone. Among the 
topics considered are the possibilities of South 
America; its history; social, religious and educa- 
tional factors; spirit of its pioneers; the prospect 
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and power of the evangelical message and the 
method of carrying it. Full and valuable material 
is thus presented. 

The appendices deserve special note. The com- 
pleteness and clearness of this condensed infor- 
mation are decidedly useful. 

These attractive books for this study of mis- 
sions are well illustrated, well written and desirable 
for those interested in making Christ real to Latin 
Americans.—D. 


Sign of the Covenant (The): Ten Papers on the 


Sabbath. By John R. Webster. Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. Cloth. 268 pages. 
$1.25. 


The writer of these papers is a business man 
whose honor and privilege it is to teach a large 
Bible class of men. In the study of the Inter- 
national Lessons they came upon the Sabbath and 
took several weeks to study it. He found so 
little on the subject of the ‘Sabbath that was 
within the reach of the average Bible student that 
he felt. driven to prepare these papers for his 
own inspiration and to impart to his class a con: 
ception of the Sabbath as a sign of God’s cov- 
enant with Israel and a welcome joyous respite 
from the hideous toil under the taskmaster’s 
lash in Egypt, for Israel was commanded to re- 
member that he was a servant in Egypt. 

This is a most interesting study from the point 
of view of a layman. He has read widely and 
quotes seldom-quoted authorities with striking 
aptness, and thus opens up this subject from a 
new angle.—T. C. 


Social Teachings of the Jewish Prophets (The). 
By William Bennett Bizzell. Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston. Cloth. 237 pages. $1.25 net. 


“This volume is the outgrowth of studies be- 
gun in the University of Chicago several years 
ago, and since made use of in a series of lectures 
delivered to college students and instructors,” we 
are informed in the preface. It bears the evi- 
dence of careful work, and the studies are worthy 
of the larger audience which their publication in 
book form will give them. As would be expected 
in a sociological interpretation of the prophets, the 
author approaches the Bible in the modern spirit. 
Where literary or critical questions are involved, 
which must be settled upon the grounds of Bibli- 
cal scholarship, he assumes, instead of defends, 
his position, and his attitude is liberal rather 
than radical. A brief survey is first made of the 
origin and development of Jewish prophecy. Then 
the personality and social message of each prophet 
are taken up in chronological order; and, consider- 
ing the brief treatment necessary in a small vol- 
ume on so large a subject, the results are quite 
satisfactory. These studies would form an ex- 
cellent introduction for a reader not familiar with 
the prophets, and they would be of real value also 
to one familiar with the prophets, who has over- 
looked the social emphasis.—J. A. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. 
the United Study of 
Illus- 


African Trail (An). 
Central Committee on 
Foreign Missions, West Medford, Mass. 
trated. Board. 221 pages. 50 cents. 

American Poets and Their Theology. By Augustus 
Hopkins Strong, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D. Grif- 


fith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 485 
pages. $1 net. 

Bible in Our Modern World (The). By F. M. 
Sheldon. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 53 


pages. 35 cents net. 
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Children of Fate. By Marice Rutledge. | Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York. Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 281 pages. $1.35 net. 


Child’s Religion (A). By Mary Aronetta Wilbur. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Cloth. 141 
pages. $1 net. 


Congo Chattel (A): The Story of an African 
Slave Girl. By Rev. Henry D. Campbell. 
Christian Alliance Publishing Co., New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 213 pages. $1.25. 


Dawn of a New Religious Era (The), and Other 
Essays. By Dr. Paul Carus. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. Cloth. 128 pages. $1. 


El Dorado: A Pageant of South American Free- 
dom. By Helen L. Willcox. Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of the United States and 
Canada, New York. Paper. 48 pages. 25 
cents, 


Faithful Stewardship, and Other Sermons. By 
Father Stanton. Geo. H. Doran & Co., New 
York. Cloth. 183 pages. $1.35 net. 


Idle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. Hudson. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 249 pages. $1.50 net. 


Is the Coming of Christ Before or After the 
Millennium? By I. M. Haldeman, D. D. 
Charles C. Cook, New York. Paper. 75 pages. 
25 cents. 


Jesus of History (The). By T. R. Glover. 
ciation Press, New York. Cloth. 
$1. 

Judgment of the Orient (The). By K’ung Yuan 
Ku’suh. Edited and Rendered into Colloquial 
English by Ambrose Pratt. .E. P. Dutton & 


Asso- 
225 pages. 


Co., New York. Cloth. 72 pages. 60 cents 
net, 

Many Sided David (The). By Philip E. How- 
ard. Association Press, New York. Leather- 
ette. 145 pages. 60 cents. 

Martin Luther: The Story of His Life. By Elsie 
Singmaster. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 138 pages. $1 net. 


New Testament (The): A New Translation. By 
James Moffatt, D. D., D. Litt. Geo. H. Doran 
Co., New York. Cloth. 395 pages. $1 net. 


Paganism vs. Americanism. By Augustus Conrad 
Ekholm, Beacon Publishing Co., Atlantic City, 
N. J. Paper. 64 pages. 25 cents. 

Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ (The): 
Its Place and Importance in Christianity. By 
B. F. Kean. Bible Truth Depot, Swengel, Pa. 
Paper. 25 pages. 5 cents. 

Sandy Scott’s Bible Class and Sabbath Nights 
at Pitcoonans. Anglicized by George Braith- 
waite. Japan Book and Tract Society, Tokyo. 
Paper. 168 pages. 35 cents. 

Satan and His Gospel. By Arthur W. Pink. 
Bible Truth Depot, Swengel, Pa. Paper. 65 
pages, 15 cents: 

School and College Credit for Outside Bible 
Study. By Clarence Ashton Wood. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Cloth. 
317 pages. $1.50. 

Short Course Series (The). Edited by Rev. 
John Adams, B. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Cloth. 75 cents net each. 

Belief and Life: Studies in the Thought of the 
Fourth Gospel. By W. B. Selbie, M. A., 
D. D. 143 pages. 

Expository Value of the Revised Version (The). 
By George Milligan, D. D. 146 pages. 

Prophecy of Micah (The). By Arthur J. Tait, 
D. D. 127 pages. 
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Through the Bible Day by Day. Judges to 2 
Chronicles. Vol. II. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. 
Cloth. 249 pages. 50 cents net. 

Vision and Voices or Who Wrote the Bible. By 
Rev. Charles A. Blanchard. Christian Alliance 
Publishing Co., New York. Cloth. 184 pages. 
75u cenltse tet. 

When Faiths Flash Out. By David Baines-Grif- 
fiths, M. A. F.°H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 192 pages. $1 net. 


Record of Christian Work. : 


White Queen of Okoyong (The). By W. P. 
Livingstone. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 208 pages. $1 net. 


Why I Believe in Immortality. By Frank Mil- 
ton Sheldon. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Paper. 
26 pages. 25 cents net. 


Wicked John Goode (The). By Horace Win- 
throp Scandlin. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 208 pages. $1 net. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


MAY, 1917. 


Tuesday, rst. The Lorp is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him, to all that call 
upon him in truth. Ps. calv. 18. 


Still with Thee, O my God, 
I would desire to be: 

By day, by night, at home, abroad, 
I would be still with Thee. 


With Thee, when day is done, 

And evening calms the mind; 
The setting as the rising sun 

With Thee my heart would find. 


With Thee, in Thee by faith, 
’ Abiding would I be; 
By day, by night, -in life, in death, 
I would be still with Thee. 
—Selected. 


Wednesday, 2nd. Whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come after me, cannot 
be my disciple. Luke xiv. 27. 

Jesus Christ will have no disciples who 
are not willing to count the cost. He Him- 
self has told us more than once that we 
must count the cost in all high enterprises, 
and is not Christian discipleship the high- 


est enterprise of the human _ soul?— 
G. Glenn Atkins. 
Thursday, 3rd. If ye then, being evil, 


know how to give good gifts unto your 
children: how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him? Luke xt. 13. 

There is nothing there of laborious seek- 
ing; God’s Spirit is about us like the at- 
mosphere, and what is needed is that we 
should open the windows of our heart and 
let Him in—W. M. Macgregor. 


Friday, 4th. Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the 
things of others. Phil. ti. 4. 


The way to transfigure and glorify a life 


that seems utterly shallow and empty is to 
join that life to the happiness and welfare 
of others. One of Christ’s greatest truths 
is that the finest, sweetest, highest joy is 
that which we see reflected in the eyes of 
other people. Happiness, like other things, 
increases as we scatter it. It is like sun- 
shine; the more mirrors there are to reflect 
it, the larger is the quantity of light. The 
happiness on our own face is doubled when 
it catches back a reflection that we have 
kindled on other faces—John Reid Shan- 
non. 


Saturday, 5th. These things I have 
spoken unto you, that in me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world. John xv. 33. 

It is rare when injustice, or slights, 
patiently borne, do not leave the heart at 
the close of the day filled with’ marvelous 
joy and peace.—Selected. 


Sunday, 6th. He is a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief... . 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows. Isa. litt. 3, 4 

Sympathy with those who have really 
suffered is a tremendous help between man 
and man, but we have a God Who is expert 
in grief, the “man of sorrows.” He is full 
of joy now. He is crowned with glory 
and honor. He is showered with “oil of 
gladness” but at the heart of it 
all He wears the scars of His never-to-be- 
forgotten grief, and He will come to you, 
and He will understand your sorrow better 
than you do, and reverence and love it, be- 
cause He knows all about sorrow, and will 
lay His on yours.—H. C. G. Moule. 
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Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Monday, 7th. His anger endureth but a 
moment; in his favour is life: weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. Ps. xxx. 5. 

Sorrow only touches the spiritual life 
with a more mellow happiness, and death 
opens wide the door through which it 
passes into perfect union with God.— 
Selected. 


Tuesday, 8th. The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms. Deut. xxx, 27. 


The private in the trenches may not un- 
derstand the plan of the whole campaign. 
While he is hard pressed or even driven 
to temporary retreat, he cannot see the 
whole sweep of victory of the advancing 
lines, but he is glad to know that at head- 
‘quarters some one understands. And in 
the suffering of life we are glad to know 
that there is One Who understands, and 
Who cares; One Who feels, because He 
has suffered, and One Who will yet turn 
our suffering to joy, because He suffers 
with us even now.—G. Sherwood Eddy. 


Wednesday, oth. For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain. Phil. i. 21. 


The chief point of all good work, of all 
manual work, is the same. There are as 
many different forms as there are many 
different workmen; but one point: the only 
kind of work a man has any right to do in 
God’s world is the service of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and any man who fails to 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ has made a 
shipwreck of his life—Alexander McKen- 
ate. 


Thursday, roth. His delight is in the 
law of the Lorp. . . And he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 
his leaf also shall not wither; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper. Ps. 1. 2, 3. 

Tt is not by change of circumstances, but 
by fitting our spirits to the circumstances in 
which God has placed us, that we can be 
reconciled to life and duty—F. W. Rabert- 
son, 


Friday, 11th. And Isaac digged again the 
wells of water, which they had digged in 
the days of Abraham his father. Gen. «xv1. 
1s. 


I think that when Isaac had digged again 
the wells of Abraham, his father, he went 
on and digged new wells. That is the point 
for us—not merely to go back to the old 
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wells of our littleness and take the mud 
out of them, but go back and dig new 
wells for the newer circumstances and con- 
ditions of our time. . . We need to 
look to our missionary enterprise, to our 
educational facilities, spiritual and domestic, 
financial and in every other way, and then 
to dig new wells—Henry Applegarth. 


Saturday, 12th. Then shall we know, if 
we follow on to know the Lorp. Hos. vi. 3. 


That which is called considering what 
is our duty in a particular case, is very 
often nothing but endeavoring to explain 
it away.—Bishop Butler. 


Sunday, 13th. J will say of the Lorp, 
He is my refuge and my fortress: my God; 
in him will I trust. Ps. «ct. 2. 


Not that my Father gives to me 

More blessings than in days gone by, 
Dropping in my uplifted hands 

All things for which I blindly cry; 
But that His plans and purposes 

Have grown to me less strange and dim; 
And, where I cannot understand, 

I trust the issues unto Him. 


And, spite of many broken dreams, 
This have I truly learned to say: 
Prayers which I thought unanswered once 
Were answered in God’s own best way. 


—Phoebe Cary. 


Monday, 14th. And I will bless thee, 
. and thou shalt be a blessing. Gen. 
XU. 2. ; 

No man can get a blessing and keep it 
all to himself without having it like stag- 
nant water in his soul; but if it overflows 
to others it shall become a perennial spring 
to himself and to the world—W alton Merle 
Smith. 


Tuesday, 15th. But grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. m. 18. 


The trouble with most Christians is that 
they don’t grow. They trade upon the ex- 
perience of years ago. They were con- 
verted in their youth, and they fall back on 
that. They passed through a season of 
spiritual revival and they live on their 
capital. The. only power that can save 
and keep us is a present experience of the 
reality of God. It is the neglect 
of this that causes so many a Christian to 
collapse in mid-career. They have religion, 
but all the streams are frozen—Thomas 
Phillips. 
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Wednesday, 16th. Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. John 
Kh. 32: 

Come to the Lord Jesus with your “If,” 
and let Him say to you what He said to 
Mary. He met her “If” with His “If.” 
“Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of 
God?2” The glory of God is to come out 
Otthe “lt” aniyour lite, es wheresare 
many people who are losing their oppor- 
tunities of grand usefulness for God, by 
not saying, “I will organize victory out of 
defeat, because of the ‘If’ in my life, or be- 
cause of the ‘If? in my being.’ Make a 
power out of your “If” for God—Margaret 
Bottome. 


Thursday, 17th. And the house of Jacob 
shall possess their possessions. Obad. 17. 


You will never possess any more of 
Christ than you claim as your own. You 
do not gain God’s blessing by storing away 
books full of notes; you must take God’s 
truth into your very soul and feast upon 
it. What good will abundance of food 
or water or money do you if it is unclaimed 
and unused? The money that a man takes 
from the bank is his enjoyable possession, 
that which he has in the bank is only his 
lawful possession. You cannot pass 
through the riches of God except by the 
study of His blessed Book and by con- 
stantly dealing with God in prayer.—H. W. 
W ebb-Peploe. 


Friday, 18th. Christ in you, the hope of 
glory. Col. 4. 27. 

We can never have any glory in this 
world or the next, except as we are par- 
takers of God’s glory, as we know some- 
thing of His truth, His love, and His grace; 
for all perfections are in Him. Our future 
life cannot be any better than this, unless 
we are so attached to God through Jesus 
Christ, that we are becoming sharers of 
His glory, now, and Christ comes in and 
brings this hope of the glory of God— 
Russell Cecil. 


Saturday, roth. Philip... . preached 
unto him Jesus. Acts viii. 35. 


Do you know the way to God so well 
that you can show it to someone else and 
send him away rejoicing? Philip did. 
What else in life is so well worth while 
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as showing a wanderer God’s road?— 


Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Sunday, 20th. Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusteth in thee. Isa. 
LLU. 3. 

The one of whom we think is the one 
who controls our motives and purposes. 
If our minds are stayed upon God, if we 
trust Him, we will ever be kept in perfect 
peace and have the power of control as 
well as the control of power.—John Timo- 
thy Stone. 


Monday, 21st. God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape, that ye may be able 
LOMUCOVALT Ee CO7mA elo: 3 


Temptation is not an uncommon’ thing.” 
God has not willed to keep us from tempta- 
tion, but He does will to keep us from be- 
coming mastered by it—Len G. Broughton. 


Tuesday, 22nd. Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all. Jas. w. ro. 

The golden chain of obedience is broken 
if one link is missing. If you are hanging 
over a precipice by a chain and one link 
goes, you are lost.—D. L. Moody. 


Wednesday, 23rd. The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto treasure hid in a field; 
the which when a man hath found, he 
hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and sell- 
eth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 
Matt. xin. 44. 

Christ makes all things new. He is not 
far from any one of us. It needs no more 
than the accident of a look for any soul to 
find Him. The turn of a spade finds the 
treasure in the field. And the treasure is 
always this—that we are made in the like- 
ness of God. We are made in His image 
to witness Him. As witnesses of the truth, 
we come to royalty of life. We are made 
kings, we find our liberty. Our love for 
God assumes an activity that nothing can 
resist; our word and work, conduct and 
spirit, manifest the Divine and evoke the 
Divine in others. We have bought the 
field, and the Treasure is ours by right— 
by the right of love-—Herbert Snell. 


Thursday, 24th. We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose. Rom. viii. 28. 


a 


> 


a 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


It is easier to believe that “all. things 
work together for good” when our pathway 
is covered with roses, and God is gently 
leading us Home, than when we stand in 
the labyrinth of difficulty and all the foes 
that assail our very soul’s life are around 
us. But we need the vision of God in the 
darkest hour, and we need ever to remem- 
ber that the spirit of redemption is in the 
wheels of progress in history—S. M. 
Zwemer. 


Friday, 25th. When they saw the star, 
they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 
Matt. i. ro. = 


We who look for Jesus ought to be joy- 
ful; it is no credit to our Lord when we 
look as though we were seeking His grave. 
The dull looks of Christ’s followers have 
injured Him in the sight of the world. 
Let us, then, smile as we go, for we have 
the star if we will but look up and put 
ourselves in the right path—Thomas 
Champness. 


Saturday, 26th. JI will go before thee, 
eee make the crooked places straight. Isa. 
XW. 2. 


Rely on the Holy Ghost to go before you 
to make the crooked places straight, and the 
rough places smooth. Do not bring the 
legal spirit of “must” into God’s free ser- 
vice. “Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow.” Let your life be as effortless 
as theirs, because your faith shail con- 
stantly hand over all difficulties and respon- 
sibilities to your ever present Lord—F. B. 
Meyer. 


Sunday, 27th. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit. Acts ti. 4 (R. V.). 


There is no power for Christian service 
that does not consist in the communication 
of the Spirit of God to other people; and 
only as we are suffused in the power of the 
Holy Spirit can we become the media which 
communicate this Spirit of God to others. 
He that ascended on high and received the 
Spirit and poured it forth on others, links 
us to Hirtnself in this holy life, so that we 
may receive the Spirit in order that we 
may pour it forth upon others... . . For 
those who thus yield to that Spirit there 
shall be repeated the experience of the 
first Pentecost, the baptism of fire that 
destroys the impure and energizes the life, 
the blowing of the wind of God,— 
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. . that bloweth lustily 
Our sicknesses to heal; 


the flowing of the river that quenches our 
thirst, and then becomes the very means 
of blessing, through us, to other men— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Monday, 28th. Unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious. 1 Pet. ti. 7. 


I find a Christian who has really “re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost,” and what is it that 
strikes and delights me in him? It is the 
intense and intimate reality of Christ.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


Tuesday, 29th. Serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind. 1 Chron. 
LLU, 9. 

And if some things I do not ask, 

In my cup of blessing be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 

With grateful love to Thee, 

More careful,—not to serve Thee much, 

But to please Thee perfectly. 


—A. L. Waring. 


Wednesday, 30th. Whereupon, O king 
Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision. Acts xxv. I9. 


Why did Jesus Christ call Paul? It was 
not to save his soul, but to make him a 
minister to others. Christ does not call 
people to stop them in wrong-doing, but to 
start them in right-doing. Jesus Christ 
wants your intense natures, regal intellects, 
virility, strength, enthusiasm, not to blot 
you out but to fulfill you... . . Being a 
Christian does not mean suppression but 
expansion and transformation. You can 
only live the life you were meant to live, 
and your faculties can only reach their 
highest as they are devoted to their lawful 
King and given up to the highest service.— 
Charles Brown. 


Thursday, 31st. Who his own self bare 
our sins in is own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness: by whose stripes ye were 
healed. 1 Pet. uw. 24. 


A genius for righteousness is our in- 
alienable birthright. It is ours as the off- 
spring of God. But this birthright is con- 
stantly hazarded in the experiences of life. 
It can be jeopardized through undervalua- 
tion. As Esau sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage, so one may barter eternal 
possibilities for passing temporal gratifica- 
tions.—Cornelius Woelfkin. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JESUS THE TRUE VINE. 
(May 13, John xv. 1-16.) 


May) <7. = Johm xy. Tis 

May 8. John xv. 12-25. 
Nia ee eles Ohne tte 8-29. 
May 10. 1 John iii. 1-12. 
May 11. 1 John iii. 13-24. 
May 12. 1 John iv. 1-11. 

May 13. 1 John iv. 12-21. 


With the words, “Let us go hence,” that 
close the previous chapter, our Lord and 
His disciples had left the upper cham- 
ber, passed through the silent moonlit 
streets, and had possibly halted under the 
spreading branches of a vine, which gave 
the text for this touching and illuminat- 
ing discourse. The Master had already 
unfolded the principles underlying the per- 
sonal relationship between Himself and 
His disciples; He now proceeds to de- 
scribe their corporate union with each other, 
as the result of their vital personal union 
with Himself. First there is union between 
each soul and the Saviour, then this union 
breaks forth into communion between soul 
and soul, but this results necessarily in 
separation from the world. The world 
has no sympathy with these spiritual re- 
lationships, and repudiates those who pro- 
fess them. He wanted them to understand, 
also, that His Church would stand in that 
relationship to the Father and to Himself, 
as vine branches do to the husbandman 
and to the root. 

THe BRANCHES AND THE HusBANDMAN 
(ver. 1-3). Christ is the true Vine, 2.e., 
the eternal type after which all vines are 
fashioned, expressing in the time sphere 
what is true in the eternal. True, not 
as opposed to false, but true in the sense 
of real, substantial and enduring. He and 
His followers are the spiritual counterpart 
of the vine and its branches in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. We come to be in Him by 
the hand of God. “Of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. i. 30. See also Rom. 
xi. 17, 23). When we believe, we are 
born again; and when we are born again, 
we believe. There are two aspects of the 
one act by which we are brought into vital 
union with our Lord Jesus, that we may 


“bring forth fruit unto God” (Rom. vii. 
4). 

If a branch is permanently unfruitful, it 
is taken away. Was not our Lord thinking 
at that moment of Judas, who had part in 
that ministry to which the Apostles were 
called; and was He not thinking of the 
future of the Church, and of those pro- 
fessors of religion who, whilst externally 
united with Him by sacraments or a nomi- 
nal membership in the outward and visible 
Church, were not in vital union with Him? 
Note that our Lord is not dealing with the 
eternal destiny of the faithless soul, but 
with it as codperating with Himself in the 
salvation and. refreshment of the world. 
Whatever the future may be, He con- 
fines Himself to saying that those who will 
not serve any useful purpose will ultimately 
forfeit the desire and opportunity for use- 
fulness. How many people there are in all 
our churches who have forfeited the bless- 
edness of soul-winning! 

The cleansing or pruning of the branches 
is kept by the Father in His own hands. 
The knife is in the Father’s hands. Let 
us never forget that. He will not en- 
trust this delicate operation to man or 
angel. Only He has insight and delicacy 
sufficient for this supreme task. Shall we 
not be in subjection to the Father of our 
spirits and live? Too many Christians 
when they suffer describe themselves as 
being punished. Not so, they are being 
pruned. Their discipline is not punitive 
but purgative. This is the pruning-knife, 
cutting away the shoots of the self-life, 
that the whole energy of the soul may 
be directed to manifesting the indwelling 
vitality of Christ. 

Employing the same word, Jesus said 
that His friends had been pruned by the 
word He had spoken to. them. If we more 
often yielded ourselves to the searching of 
the Scriptures we should escape the rougher 
edge of sore pain and trial. “The word of 
God is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any twoedged sword.” When you 
take in hand God’s Word, ask that the 
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Father may use it to discern, judge and cut 
away whatever hinders your usefulness. 
For three years the great Husbandman has 
come seeking fruit. Has He been disap- 
pointed? Mend thy ways and bear fruit, 
that it may be well with thee; for other- 
wise thou also wilt become a castaway. 

THe BRANCHES AND  FRUITFULNESS. 
Jesus says that the only condition on which 
fruitfulness is possible is in abiding fel- 
lowship with Himself. This is His parting 
message. We always reserve to the last 
our most urgent injunctions. We speak 
them as the train leaves the platform or 
the boat the landing stage. Abide occurs 
eleven times in eleven verses. It is as 
though the Lord had said: “Children, I am 
leaving you: there are many things I would 
like to say to you, many commands, many 
cautions, many lessons. But I am content 
to leave them all unsaid. If only you will 
keep in constant touch with Me, I shall be 
easily able to do all the rest. Stop where 
you are now, remain in this happy fellow- 
ship of spirit with spirit, keep the channel 
open, that I may pour into you the living 
sap of My own nature. From Me is your 
fruit found. Severed from Me, though by 
a film of paper, you: can do nothing, 
Abide in Me, and I will abide in you.” 
When the father puts his child in the rail- 
way carriage, en route for home, he says, 
“Stop where you are, do not get out, no 
change is necessary.” So God speaks to us. 
We may not always feel the same about 
Christ, or be thinking of Him; but we re- 
main or abide in Him unless by unfaithful- 
ness or sin we consciously leave Him, and 
even then we may renew the old fellowship 
by repentance and, faith. 

Notice the eagerness of our Lord for 
fruit. There may be orthodoxy of doc- 
trine, correctness in life, and even hearti- 
ness in service, but these will not suffice. 
There must be fruit, as the only condition 
of being retained in the vine (ver. 2); 
much fruit, that the Father may be glori- 
fied (ver. 8); more fruit, or the knife must 
be used (ver. 2). Nowhere does our Lord 
contemplate a berry here and there, or a 
thin bunch of sour, unripened grapes. Yet 
is it not true that this is all that many yield 
Him as their repayment for His love and 
toil? Therefore let us never forget Godet’s 
beautiful definition of abiding: “It is the 


continuous act by which the Christian lays 
aside all that he might draw from his 
own wisdom, strength and merit, to desire 
all from Christ by the inward inspiration 
of faith.’ Do not forsake the words of 
Christ, let them abide in you (ver. 7)! Do 
not leave the narrow way of His command- 
ments (ver. 10)! Do not forsake the holy 
disposition of love (ver. 12)! Watch and 
pray against anything that would intercept 
your close fellowship with Jesus! Keep 
a clear and open thoroughfare between 
yourself and Him! 

Tue BRANCHES IN RELATION TO EAcH 
OruHer. The whole course of the Church 
seems embraced in this discourse. The 
vine and its branches constitute one plant. 
The fronds, tendrils and boughs go far 
away from the root, but are ever draw- 
ing on its resources. Probably there is no 
plant that does more to refresh men’s 
thirst at greater cost to itself. Pruned in 
the early spring, its grapes trampled to 
pulp in the late autumn—such is the fate of 
the vine. In these two particulars we 
have an emblem of the Church. She has 
existed for nearly two thousand years, and 
has enriched the life of the world through 
her own terrific sacrifice. 

This is the underlying truth of the holy 
Catholic Church. Men have argued that it 
must be an outward and visible organiza- 
tion, consisting of those only who have re- 
ceived some mystic grace, passed down 
from apostolic hands. But our Lord’s con- 
ception differs from this. He conceives of _ 
the vine as having been planted in the 
dark grave of Joseph’s garden, which has 
reached down the ages, including all who 
have had faith in Himself. Touch Christ 
and you become one with Him in liv- 
ing union. Abide in Him and you are one 
with the glorious company of the apostles, 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the 
noble army of martyrs, and the Church of 
the Firstborn, whose names are written in 
heaven. The vine root is not enough in 
itself, It must have branches to carry its 
gifts to the furthest extremities that can 
be reached. We cannot do without Jesus; 
but there is a sense—we say it with all 
humility—in which Christ cannot do with- — 
out us. Through redeemed souls alone can 
He fulfill His Divine purpose. Let us give 
ourselves to Him, and at once we find our- 
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selves included in a multitude which. can- 
not be numbered, of every nation, language, 
people and tongue. 


GoLtpEN TExT:-Joln xv. 5. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF-CONTROL. 
(May 20, Isa. xxviii. 1-13.) 


May 14. Isa. xxviii. 1-13. 
May 15. Luke xii. 35-48. 
May 16. Rom. xiv. 13-23. 
May, 1723 lh Cornea 10-07. 
May 18. 1 Cor. viii. 

May 19. Prov. i. 7-19. 
May 20. Rom. xiii. 8-14. 


Isaiah is addressing the citizens of Jeru- 
salem. He bids them listen. “Hear the 
word of Jehovah, ye scornful men, that rule 
this people which is in Jerusalem” (ver. 14). 
They had allied themselves with Egypt. 
They thought that their clever policies 
would enable them to withstand the on- 
coming tide of Assyrian diplomacy and in- 
vasion. The prophet told them frankly 
that though they made a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell, it would 
be absolutely unavailing against the over- 
coming scourge, unless they dared to com- 
bat the insidious evils that were sapping 
their strength. And then he points across 
the frontier to the fate of Samaria, which 
was trembling in the scale, owing much 
less to the Assyrian advance than to the 
drunkenness which, with its attendant vices, 
was eating into the heart of the northern 
nation. 

Tue DruNKArRpDS or EpHRAIM (ver. 1-6). 
Amos had already raised his protest 
against the men and women who were 
wrapt in false security on the mountains 
of Samaria, drinking wine in bowls, and 
anointing themselves with precious un- 
guents, but indifferent to “the affliction of 
Joseph” (Amos vi. 1-6). Their land, says 
Isaiah, is glorious in her beauty; her val- 
leys are fat with terraced vineyards; but 
her people were smitten down and over- 
come by wine. Bathed in the exquisite 
sunshine, reveling in the beauty and pro- 
ductiveness of nature, their brains drugged 
and debauched, the northern tribes seemed 
oblivious to the fact that a tempest was 
gathering in the sky, which would soon 
be driving up those valleys and destroying 
their glorious beauty and _ productive 
wealth. That storm was, obviously, the 
Assyrian invasion, consisting of hordes of 
veteran soldiers, before whom resistance 
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was vain and by whom the entire popu- 
lation would soon be driven into captivity. 
This was the “mighty and strong one” re- 
ferred to in ver. 2. Then the “crown of 
pride,” which was probably the capital city 
of Samaria, would be trodden under foot, 
the glorious beauty of the country would 
fade as a flower, and the yield of the land- 
scape would be swallowed by the rapacious 
invaders as easily and quickly as the first 
ripe fig by a hungry man. 

Then the prophet declares that if among 
the ten tribes there were those who re- 
frained from the excesses around them, and 
kept themselves pure and clean, and if they’ 
were prepared to make the Lord their 
crown of glory and their diadem of beauty, 
in contradistinction to the reliance on strong 
drink which characterized their drunken 
fellows, they would find Him their glory 
and beauty, their satisfaction and inspira- 
tion, their direction in judgment, and their 
strength in battle. The contrasts between 
ver. 1 and 5, 4 and 6, are very strik- 
ing. What the one party in the nation 
found in strong drink, the other would 
find in God; and whilst in the one case 
their defense and help miserably failed 
them, in the other there would be the 
wisdom of the statesman in the council 
chamber and the victorious courage of the 
hero on the stricken field. It is well said 
that this is one of the greatest of Isaiah’s 
prophecies, and that it places him at the 
head of Hebrew writers. But how search- 
ing are the warnings for ourselves! A 
drunken nation must go down in the 
struggle of the world powers. Sooner or 
later the dry rot will eat out its heart. It 
will inevitably be found out by the search- 
ing fires of judgment, as wood, hay and 
stubble that are useless in the reconstruc- 
tion of the world. What an appeal to each 
of us! Renounce alcohol, young friend. 
Ban it from your table and your home. 
Disassociate yourself. from those who pat- 
ronize and partake of it. Stand clear of 
all complicity with the accursed thing. Be 
yours the glory of self-control and the 
beauty of a chaste and pure life. Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but 
be filled by the Spirit of God. Do you 
want clear judgment or strength of arm, 
the Lord of Hosts will be to you each of 
these and much more. 


£) 


S 


Tue DRUNKARDS oF JERUSALEM (ver. 7- 
13). Isaiah now turns to the leaders of 
Jerusalem. He confesses with shame that 
the priests and prophets were reeling 
through wine and had gone astray through 
strong drink. He gives insight (ver. 8) 
into the filthy habits which drunkenness 
had induced, and his patriot heart is well- 
nigh broken as he realizes that the policy 
of the nation is in the control of men who 
had lost all sense of decency and honor. 
The ship of state was rolling in the trough 
of the waves at a time when the highest 
possible skill was required to direct her 


“course. 


But ver. 9 and 10 reveal an even lower 
depth. Not only were the leaders of the 
nation drunkards, but they mocked the 
earnest lips that rebuked them. They sug- 
gested that he was treating them as though 
they were children just weaned, saying the 
words “precept upon precept and line upon 
line’ in mocking tones, mimicking his 
manner and making fun of his reiterated 
entreaties. Fools make a mock of sin, but 
they also mock at those who would restrain 
them from their evil ways and bring them 
to their senses and their God. 

The prophet’s reply is terrible. It is an 
awful thing when men have to face the 
wrath of the Lamb, 7.e., when Love turns 
to indignant and scathing reproach. He 
says in ver. 11: “You have mimicked and 
mocked, you have called me a stammerer, 
who repeats again and again the same syl- 
lables. Be it so, then be assured that ere 
many months have passed, God, Who speaks 
now by my lips, will speak to you by strange 
men, speaking a foreign voice, and their 
guttural shall be a stammer that will make 
you listen, though you may be unable to 
understand. Then shall the word of the 
Lord be line on line and precept upon pre- 
cept, with the result that you will stumble 
backward, be broken, snared and taken.” 

The Almighty Lover of our souls speaks 
first by the pleading, wooing voice which 
tells of rest. for the weary and refreshing 
for the faint, but if we harden ourselves 
against it, we must prepare to hear His 
utterance clothed in deeds that shatter the 
house of life. How often the still small 
voice of the Holy Spirit pleads within, in- 
culcating purity, continence, self-denial, self- 
control, humility and meekness; but these 
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gentle tones are drowned by the din of 
worldly bustle and submerged in the acqui- 
sition of wealth, human praise, self-indul- 
gence, or the struggle for existence. Then 
God adopts another tone, and the Assyrian 
thunders his summons at the gates. When 
the senses are blunted by our evil habits 
and no longer convey God’s will to the soul, 
then He will get at us by forcibly break- 
ing a new door into its secret chamber. 

What is the rest which He offers and 
how is it to be gained? There is only one 
sufficient answer to that question. We 
turn from ver. 12 to Matt. xi. 28, 29. Jesus 
says: “Take on you my yoke and learn of 
me. Be meek and lowly. Be humble and 
obedient. Bring your senses into subjec- 
tion to the laws that I institute and the 
paths that I indicate.” Then there shall 
come a rest which the gratification of 
sense can never bring, since the senses are 
imperious in their demand for an ever 
increasing supply; and a refreshing such 
as strong drink can never yield, for it is 
ministering new supplies of energy, rather 
than the stimulating of exhausted power, 
as when you spur a tired horse to make one 
last effort to carry you to your destination. 

Strong drink has mocked myriads. It is 
the greatest enemy of the human race. It 
has been Satan’s greatest implement of 
destruction. Happy is it for man, woman 
and child, when, as in France with her 
absinthe, Russia with her vodka, and many 
vast tracts of country throughout the 
United States and Canada, the fittle chil- 
dren are brought up without sight or taste 
of alcohol, where parents can never become 
drunkards, and the goodly produce of the 
land can never be prostituted to serve per- 
verted and bestial appetite. 


GoLtpEn TExt: © Cor. ix. 25. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND HIS WORK. 
(May 27, John xv. 26-xvi. 14.) 


May 21. John xiv. 15-30. 
May 22. John xv. 26-xvi. 11. 
May 23. John xvi. 12-24. 
May 24. John xvi. 25-33. 
May 25. John xvii. 1-13. 
May 26. John xvii. 14-26. 


May 27. Acts ii. 1-18. 


For the first time the apostles seem to 
have awakened to the fact that their be- 
loved Master was really to leave them. 
He had often assured them that it must 
be so, but they had put away the sugges- 
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tion of such a possibility as unthinkable. 
There was no doubt about it now. “I go 
my way to him that sent me.” The terrible 
certainty filled their hearts with bitter 
anguish and called out the Master’s most 
tender sympathy. Thus He set Himself to 
assure them that they would gain by losing 
His outward and visible presence. “It is 
expedient for you that I go away.” It was 
almost impossible to credit that assurance. 
For Him, of course, it was expedient that 
He should be withdrawn from the storm and 
strife of men to the bosom of the Father 
and the glory which He had before the 
creation of the world. For the angels it 
would be also expedient and for the spirits 
of the just made perfect. Heaven’s joy 
would mount upward to its full measure, 
when the Lamb of God stood in the midst 
of the throne. But how could it be ex- 
pedient for them? Then our Lord said that 
the Holy Spirit was awaiting His own re- 
turn to the Father, that He was the second 
Paraclete, “another Comforter.” (See 
Greek of John xiv. 16.) Paraclete means 
one whom you call to stand beside you in 
a law court, t.e., one who can advocate your 
cause. 

Tue Mission or THE Comrorter. “If I 
depart, I will send him unto you” (xv. 26; 
xvi. 7). The Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world, to be the propitiation 
for our sin, to become the Head of the 
Church: and the Son sends the Spirit from 
the Father. He proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. There is a precise parallel 
between these two sendings-forth. (1) 
Our Lord had been in the world before 
His Incarnation. It was made by Him. 
His delights were with the sons of men. 
As the Angel-Jehovah He often made Him- 
self known to them. But there was a defi- 
nite hour when the Father sent and He 
came into these earthly and human con- 
ditions. His time-mission began at the 
cradle and ended at the Ascension-moun- 
tain. (2) Similarly the Holy Spirit has 
always been in the world. He brooded over 
chaos, inspired the prophets, moved holy 
men to write the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. But there was a definite hour when 
the Lord on reaching the throne sent for 
the Paraclete to minister to His Church, 
and convince the world. His time-mission 
began at Pentecost and will probably close 
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at the Second Advent of our Lord. (3) 
The Lord became incarnate in the body 
born of the Virgin Mary; and the Holy 
Spirit became incarnate in the little group 
of men, gathered in the upper room, who 
were, so to speak, the body of His In- 
carnation. The Church, which is the body 
of our Lord, was born on the day of Pen- 
tecost. May we not say with Augustine it 
was the natal day of the Holy Spirit? 
(4) So soon as the Saviour’s body was 
born, it began to grow. We are told that 
He increased in stature; so the infant 


Church began to grow. As soon as Peter. 


had finished his sermon on the day of Pen- 
tecost, they that gladly received his word 
were baptized and the same day there were 
added 3000 souls. A little after we are 
told that believers were the more added to 
the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women. (See Acts v. 14; xi. 24.) 

Jesus was sent to become in His life, 
death and Resurrection the Head of the 
Church, and the Spirit was sent to build 
up the body of the Church; and He does 
this by constantly adding men to Christ and 
so to His Church. “For as the body is 
one and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are 
one body: so also is Christ” (1 Cor xit- 
12). One day His mission will end be- 
cause its object will be completed, and 
then the body will be joined to the Head, 
and there will be a perfect symmetry be- 


tween the two in the completed stature of ' 


the perfect man (Eph. iv. 13). 

Tuer MISSION OF THE COMFORTER TO THE 
CuurcH. (1) He corroborates our wit- 
ness to the Risen Lord (xv. 26, 27). Here 
are the two witnesses in the mouth of 
whom every word shall be established. The 
disciples were to bear witness of what they 
had seen, tasted and handled of Christ 
(1 John i. 1-3). But the Holy Spirit was 
also to bear witness. “(See Acts v. 32; 
Heb. ii. 4 and x. 14; Rev. xiv. 13.) Notice 
the affirmative Amen of the Holy Ghost. 
When we speak good words of Jesus Christ, 
the Comforter adds His autograph and 
authentication. (2) He~ reveals Christ. 
When we live constantly in some dear pres- 
ence, we can hardly stay to analyze or re- 
flect upon the traits of beauty or strength 
that make life a summer day. It is only 
when it is removed that we understand 
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what he was, and our love takes on a 
more refined and elevated shape. So with 
the disciples, they did not know Christ, 
though He had been so long time with 
them, till after He had withdrawn His 
visible presence and the Holy Spirit had 
begun to take of the things of Christ and 
reveal them. (3) He guides into all truth. 
The word guide is very significant. When 
we yield ourselves entirely to Him, He 
leads and guides us with experiences of 
what Christ can be and do, which are 
quite extraordinary, and in those experi- 
ences the panorama of truth unfolds to 
us,.as the Apostle puts it in 1 John ii. 
27. But He performs this as we are able 
to bear (ver. 12). (4) He dwells within 
us, maturing and sanctifying by His pres- 
ence- in the heart. The Spirit which is 
caused to dwell in us is ever longing with 
jealous desire that He may win the whole 
of us for the Son of God. Yield to Him! 

Tue MISSION OF THE COMFORTER TO THE 
Wortp. (See ver. 8-11.) Conviction of 
- sin. There is a new sin possible to men 
since Christ has come. Before the Advent 
men were convicted of sin against the ten 
commandments of the Law; but since the 
Advent, they have been convicted because 
of their refusal to accept Christ. The Lord 
does not say that He will convince men of 
sin because they have stolen, or lied, or 
committed ‘adultery, but because they have 
not believed in Jesus Christ. Therefore in 
his great sermon, Peter does not accuse 
his hearers with lying, thieving, or the like, 
but said: “Him, being delivered by the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain”; and as he spoke 
thus, men cried out, “What shall we do?” 
The same obtains still. They were con- 
victed because they crucified Christ; we 
are convicted because we have not believed 
in Christ crucified. They were pricked in 
the heart, because they despised and re- 
jected the only begotten Son of God; and 
we ought to be broken-hearted, because we 
have so often crucified Him afresh and 
. put Him to an open shame. “There are 
negroes in Central Africa who never 
dreamed that their faces were black until 
they saw the face of a white man; and 
there are many people in this world that 
never knew they were sinful, until they saw 
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the face of Jesus Christ in all its whiteness 
and purity.” 

Conviction of Righteousness. Our Lord 
went to the Cross amid the contempt and 
rejection of His people (Matt. xxvii. 63). 
Suppose that He had never left His grave, 
would not His enemies and detractors have 
won the verdict of mankind? But He did 
leave the grave. The Father raised Him 
to His own right hand in the heavens. 
But how do we know that He is there, since 
He is out of sight? We know it as Peter 
knew it. (See Acts ii. 33; also v. 30-32.) 
The wagons that Joseph sent for his father 
convinced Jacob that he was yet alive; and 
the Holy Spirit sent from Christ, and His 
work through the centuries in renewing 
and restoring the Church is the irrefraga- 
ble evidence of the righteousness of Christ’s 
claims and the sufficiency of His work on 
our behalf. 

Conviction of Judgment. Not the judg- 
ment to come, but the judgment of the 
prince of this world. When the god of 
this world secured through Caiaphas and 
the Jews the condemnation and crucifixion 
of our Lord, he condemned himself. All 
mankind has seen in the malignity and 
hatred of the adversary, the true nature 
of sin. When Jesus was nailed to the 
Cross, the savage vindictiveness and horror 
of the sin principle were presented to the 
gaze of the universe. The Holy Spirit 
uses that spectacle to show us the evil 
of our hearts, to warn us against sin and 
Satan, and to cause us to refuse to yield 
to the usurper’s claims. (See Rom. viii. 3, 
4.) 


GoLtpEN Text: John xiv. 26. 


JESUS BETRAYED AND DENIED. 
(June 3, John xviii. 1-18.) 


May 28. John xviii. 1-11. 

May 29. John xviii. 12-18, 25-27. 

May 30. John xviii. 19-24, 28-32. 

May 31. John xviii. 33-40. 

Jane 1. John xix, 1-16. . 
June ~ 2. Luke xxii.” 13-25. 

Juness 32 Lsaseliit. 71-9. 


Evidently John’s narrative was written 
with the other Gospels well in mind. He 
desired to complete the narratives already 
circulated through the Church. But in 
addition, it is evidently his aim to make 
the Lord’s glory gleam through the veil 
of ignominy by which men sought to con- 
ceal it, and to emphasize the freedom with 
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which He surrendered Himself to the lot 
that awaited Him. ; 

Our Lorp MEETING WITH THE ARRESTING 
Banp. We all know what happened in that 
Garden, before the point where this Evan- 
gelist-takes up the story. It evidently be- 
longed to one of the friends of Jesus, who 
placed it at the disposal of Christ. It was 
a calm and beautiful resort for the little 
band, as they left the city, with its heat 
and pressure. “He ofttimes resorted thither 
with his disciples, and Judas knew the 
place.” The band was evidently composed 
of a body of soldiers. The term used of 
it always signifies the Roman legion or 
part of it which occupied the citadel of 
Antonia, at the northwest angle of the Tem- 
ple. It consisted of 400 to 600 men, so as 
to prevent or quell any tumult that might 
arise among the pilgrims. , In this case it 
was led by a chiliarch (ver. 12 marg.), an 
officer in high command. No doubt Pilate 
was acquainted with the purpose for which 
this detachment of soldiers was needed, 
which explains his readiness to sit on the 
judgment seat so early in the morning and 
the troubled dream of his wife. The 
soldiers were accompanied by servants 
from the high priest’s palace and other Jew- 
ish officials, to direct the arrest of Jesus. 
They bore torches and lamps hung from 
the top of poles, to prevent any possible 
concealment. Probably they first visited 
the house where our Lord had supped, and 
not finding Him there, Judas led them to 
this well-known spot, and gave as the 
signal for arrest—a kiss. 

There was no need for their lanterns and 
torches. Jesus was aware of their ap- 
proach, and had already come, with the 
three who had followed Him into the gar- 
den, to the spot where they had left the 
others some two or three hours before. 
Stepping out into the clear moonlight, He 
stood before them, with the calm challenge 
of absolute self-possession, “Whom seek 
ye?” He evidently desired by this ques- 
tion to shield His disciples by fixing their 
whole attention on Himself. He wanted to 
make it clear that they must confine them- 
selves to the one purpose of arresting the 
leader of the band and had no right to lay 
their hands on the men who stood behind 
Him with mingled emotions of loyalty and 
fear. His second utterance, “J am,’ seemed 
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like a shock from heaven. It was felt first 
and most deeply by Judas, who is mentioned 
between this utterance and its effect on the 
bystanders. The same moral ascendency 
which had saved His life from His own 
people at Nazareth, and had driven the 
buyers and sellers from the Temple, seems 
to have acted as an explosion would do, 
and the troop, thrown into disorder, went 
backward and fell to the ground. Evi- 
dently the power that flung them to the 
ground might have held them pinned there. 
But He would have scorned to take ad- 
vantage of them by superior power. The 
weapons of His warfare were to be spir- 
itual, not carnal. If His Kingdom had 
been of this world His servants would 
have fought, but it was not. This at least 
was proved by this extraordinary incident, 
that He chose to die. No one took His 
life from Him, but He laid it down of 
Himself. He could lay it down and take 
it again as He chose. He was not a mar- 
tyr, overpowered by the might of His foes, 
but a Saviour Who made a willing sur- 
render for His flock, And of this there 
is clear evidence in the words addressed to 
them, when they had arisen from the 
ground, and were on the point of arrest- 
ing Him—“If ye seek me . Ba 

In those memorable and significant words, 
the Evangelist saw a fulfilment of the 
Lord’s words in xvii. 12; but surely He 
saw something more than protection from 
bodily hurt and harm. He must have per- 
ceived that this was but a type and em- 
blem of that highest deliverance that our 
Saviour has accomplished for us all. He 
stands forth before us to the claims of in- 
finite justice, saying, “Take me, but let 
these ga their way.” He is the great Good 
Shepherd Who says, like David of old, “Let 
thine hand be laid upon me; but as for 
these sheep, not, O Lord my God, on them” 
(BZ Sea, sex, 17) 

PETER AND THE Ear or Matcuus. This 
incident should be studied in the Synoptic 
Gospels. It is sufficient here to say that 
Peter could not bear to see the Master’s 
hands bound in the «merciless Roman 
fashion, as though He were an ordinary 
criminal. He sprang out of the shadow, 
drew his sword, aimed at the head of the 
first person he saw, though his sword slipped 
downward and cut off the man’s ear. Our 
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. Lord instantly saw what a mistake had been 


made. If this were permitted, His accusers 
would fasten on it as justifying their ac- 
cusations. It would warrant the assump- 
tion that Jesus and His followers were 
plotting against their Roman tyrants. It 
would suggest that as a last resource our 
Lord would not hesitate to meet force by 
force. 

To those who were binding Him He 
said, “Suffer ye thus far”; i.e, He asked 
them so far to unloose the thongs that He 
could reach the ear and heal it by a touch. 
He had power to heal another, but not to 
save Himself. He must needs ask for the 
release of the hand that could work a 
miracle of grace and love. Here was the 
hiding of His power! Here the carrying 
out of the resolution of the Mount of 
Temptation, not to use His Divine power 
to help Himself. To Peter He said, “Put 
up thy sword.” Already He was beginning 
to drink the cup that the Father had pre- 
pared for Him to drink. What though it 
was being placed to His lips by the hand 
of the traitor and the armed bands of 
Rome, yet behind them all was the Father, 
Whose wisdom and love were working out 
an eternal redemption. 

Then our Lord, deserted by all His dis- 
ciples, so far as human help was concerned, 
went literally and absolutely alone; but the 
Father was with Him. John was not far 
away. He first regained his self-possession, 
and returning on his footsteps, followed 
the arresting band with their precious 
victim, and was able to secure admittance 
for Peter also into the palace of Caiaphas. 
The two disciples made their way together 
into the interior quadrangular hall, at the 
upper and raised end of which Jesus was 
being cross-examined, with the view of 
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providing material on which to. base the 
case that must be presented to Pilate at 
dawn. 

Tue Dentat. It was the coldest hour of 
the night: A fire was kindled by the party 
that had gone out on their fateful errand. 
Peter did not wish to be recognized, and 
thought the best method of preserving his 
incognito would be to put on a bold face 
as though he was one of the band. He 
made himself therefore one of the group 
that gathered to the fire, little dreaming 
that its red glow was revealing his fea- 
tures to the quick eyes of the girl who had 
opened the door at John’s request. She 
could not be mistaken. This man was 
clearly a friend of Jesus; and presently 
she accosted him with the outspoken ques- 
tion, “Art not thou also one of his dis- 
ciples?” Immediately every eye was 
turned on him. He was not fortified by 
prayer. His sustaining force was his own 
resolution, and that failed him; and so the 
flag is dipped and a hasty lie parries the 
unexpected blow. 

Two other denials followed, as we know: | 
but on these John had no heart to dwell. 
Long since had they been forgiven. But 
have we never been guilty of a like offense 
against our Saviour? Is there no danger 
that we may again be guilty of it? Peter 
was physically brave, and if there had been 
an open fight, he would have dealt hard 
blows on Christ’s foes. But he had been 
led into a false position by appearing as 
one of the capturing band. He wore a 
mask and this set him on the slippery edge 
of the precipice down which he fell. He 
began wrongly. We can only count on the 
Saviour’s aid, when we stand in the truth, 
as He is true. 


GotpEN Text: TZIsa. lit. 3. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


Psalm cxix. 97 to 104. 


A man and woman were leaving a Lon- 
don Mission Hall where they had just sung: 


“Down in the valley or upon the mountain 
steep, : 

Close beside my Saviour would my soul 
ever keep. 


He will lead me safely in the path that He 
has trod, 
Up to where they gather on the hills of 
God.” 
“What are the ‘hills of God,’ Ned?” asked 
the woman. The man slowly replied, “I 
don’t know, but I should think one of them 
is Calvary.” 
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None of us covets the Calvary fellowship, 
but with some a perfect “fellowship with 
God” cannot be gained otherwise. 

* * * * * 


Fellowship with God means a love of the 
right and hatred of wrong. 

“I hate,” says one, “to see a thing done 
by halves. If it be right, do it boldly; if it 
be wrong, leave it undone.” 


“Tf it is right, there is no other way!” 
Brave words to speak, and braver still to 
live; 
A flag to guide the battle of each day, | 
A motto that will peace and courage give. 


{?? 


“Tf it is right, there is no other way 
Wise words that clear the tangles from 
the brain ; 
Pleasure may whisper, doubt may urge 
delay, 
And self may argue, but it speaks in vain, 


” 


“Tf it is right, there is no other way! 

This is the voice of God, the call of truth; 
Happy the man who hears it to obey, 

And follows upward, onward, from his 

youth. 
* * * * * 

Not long ago, there appeared in the col- 
umns of the London Times the following 
offer, by Sir William Ramsay, the dis- 
tinguished scientist: “Although I am too 
old to be of use in the firing line, I am 
ready to take up any chemical work what- 
ever, that will release a younger man for 
enlisting. I don’t care what I do—mix 
prescriptions behind a counter, or wash 
bottles, if you like.” 

“Tf I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet; ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet.” When we touch the 
hidden spring of Christ’s humility we touch 
all that goes with fellowship with Him or 
His Father. 


Luke ii. 41 to 52. 


A young lad, full of curiosity, saw a 
common-looking cylinder an inch or two 
long with a peephole in one end, which he 
looked into and saw a soft, gentle glow. 
In less than a half-minute his eyes and 
head began to sting and ache. The boy 
had looked upon innocent-appearing radium 
through the tube of a spinthariscope. Some 
temptations are as innocent looking as the 
soft, gentle glow of radium. Christ did not 
voluntarily put Himself in way of radium 
temptations. We cannot do that, and grow 
as He grew. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Nothing tells in the growth of a soul 
more than a fixed purpose to become like 
Christ. A traveler seeing a Chinaman 
hacking at a log said, “Well, John, and 
what are you making?” “Oh, don’t know,” 
said John, “maybe idol; maybe bedstead.” 
Growth is not an accident, but a result. 
If we want results we must provide the 
cause. The cause of growing as Christ 
grows, is a fixed purpose to be like Christ. 
Alas, that so many of us are content to just 
aimlessly hack away upon perishable earthly 
idols! 

* * * * * 

When Lord Lawrence, Viceroy of India, 
was leaving Calcutta, he burst into tears 
as he kissed his youngest child good-bye. 
“T shall never see my baby Bertie again, 
wife,’ said he. “When I see him again 
he will have ceased to be a baby.” And yet 
a “dream of perpetual babyhood” would 
aptly describe the lives of some Christians 
still wearing the frayed swaddling bands 
of their infancy. 

Scan the pages of any “Life of Christ” 
with the most powerful magnifying glass 
and you'll not find the story of a lost op- 
portunity. A little mill girl in Lowell, 
Mass., tending her loom by a window made 
the window seat into a little library. She 
literally covered the grimy casements with 
clippings from newspapers and magazines. 
Years passed, and the factory drudge grew 
into the sweet-souled poet, Lucy Larcom. 
Opportunity ever waits upon those who are 
trying to grow as Christ grew. 


Luke xix. 11 to 26. 


When the first locomotive went thunder- 
ing through China, the Chinese piled their 
most sacred crockery upon the track at- 
tempting to stop its progress. “Silly,” do 
you say? Listen, did you ever hear a 
man with a well-filled pocketbook tightly 
closed and a large bank account pray “Thy 
kingdom come”? Do you imagine such a 
prayer from such a man would have any 
more effect upon the Almighty than did 
China’s sacred crockery upon the locomo- 
tive? And as for silliness—well, there are 
several kinds. 

* * * * * 

Someone tells of a little boy sitting in 
church beside a richly dressed lady as the 
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collection was being taken. In his hand 
he held the silver he intended to give. As 
the usher drew nearer, he noticed the lady 
looked straight ahead, appearing wholly un- 
prepared for the offering. When the col- 
lection plate had reached the pew in front 
of them, he handed his silver piece to the 
woman and whispered to her, “Take this, 
and I’ll get under the seat till he gets by.” 
Could this have happened in your church? 
* * * * * 

Archbishop Magee said that meeting a 
ragged child, begging for food on the 
street, he went to his father, then vicar at 
Drogheda and asked him to give the child 
something. Looking intently at his son, the 
father said: “Indeed, I cannot. I have all 
our own poor to help, and I really cannot do 
anything for the lad.” However, as the boy 
turned crestfallen to the door, the father 
called after him, “Willie, if you would like 
to go without your own dinner, and to give 
it to the boy, you may; and go and ask your 
mother to find some old things to clothe 
him in.” Delightedly the child carried out 
the suggestion. Have you, O Christian, 


ever gone without a single meal, to help 


finance the Kingdom of God? If you have 
not, you know not what you are missing. 
* * * * * 


Bishop Whipple told the story of an 
Indian who came to get him to exchange 
a two dollar note for two one dollar bills. 
“Why?” asked the Bishop. The Indian 
replied, “One dollar for me to give to Jesus, 
and one dollar for my wife to give.” The 
bishop asked him if it was all the money 
he had. He said, “Yes.” The bishop was 
about to tell him, “It is too much”; when 
an Indian clergyman who was standing by 
whispered, “It might be too much for a 
white man to give, but not too much for 
an Indian who has this year heard for 
the first time of the love of Jesus.” As 
year by year God’s love has doubled itself 
upon us, have we kept pace with the In- 
dian’s principle of gratitude? 


Nehemiah vi. 1 to 16. 


In Bertha Runkle’s recent novel “Straight 
Down the Crooked Way,” she makes one 
of her characters, Bleeker Valentine, a 
multimillionaire, say: “When I make a miss 
I don’t blat about it, I quietly cut loose 
from it and go on. I’m no stranger to re- 
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buffs. D’ve met a lot in my life—hard jolts, 
humiliating. If I’d sat down to think how 
bad I felt, I’d never have got up again. 
I turn my back on the wreck and go right 
on to something else. And what I never 
think of again, the world never remem- 
bers.” In this bit of philosophy we have 


"a suggestion of the way to keep confidence 


in ourselves. 
ok 3 * *K 2k 


J. Hudson Taylor, speaking in Rev. F. B. 
Meyer’s church, once said, “Friends, I will 
give you the motto of my life,” and he 
turned to Mark xi. 22, “Have faith in God.” 
The margin says, “Have the faith of God.” 
This means also to “reckon on God’s faith 
to you. All my life has been so fickle: 
sometimes I could trust, and sometimes I 
could not, but when I could not trust, then 
I reckoned that God would be faithful.” 
Spiritual. confidence is just the realization 
of the fact that the Divine Spirit will unite 
with human power. 


* 7 ok ok 2k 


The builder of the great bridge over the 
Firth of Forth said to the men who came 
to get him to take the job: “The river is a 
mile and a fourth wide, the channel two 
hundred feet deep, and only one island as 
a stepping stone; but if you'll give me 250,- 
000 tons of masonry, 54,000 tons of iron and 
steel, 8,000,000 rivets, 5000 workmen and 
seven years I’ll build a bridge that will 
stand.’ And there it does stand so big 
that it takes fifty men two years to paint it. 
There is nothing material quite like the 
inspiration of a large look ahead to give 
confidence. 

* * * * * 


It is recorded that the soldiers of Tu- 
renne, the French marshal, had entire con- 
fidence in him. Once when the troops were 
wading through a heavy morass, some of 
the younger soldiers complained. But the 
older ones said: “Depend upon it, Turenne 
is more concerned than we are. At this 
moment he is thinking how to deliver us. 
He watches while we sleep.” Our Marshal 
also is a sleepless watcher, but oh, the pity 
of it, that we so often show such lack of 
confidence in Him! Is it because we know 
Him so little? In worldly matters knowl- 
edge brings confidence. How is it in spirit- 
ual matters with you, dear friend? 
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Tuesday, lst. The Book of Ezra. 


The Book of Ezra contains an account of 
a most important epoch in the history of 
the people of God. After seventy years 
of captivity, through the decree of a 
Gentile king a return from captivity was 
made possible. This book gives us the 
story of that return, and the building of 
the Temple. It is not consecutive history, 
for, while in conjunction with the Book 
of Nehemiah it covers a period of about one 
hundred years, there is in the midst of 
this book a gap of sixty years. There are 
two main divisions, first, the story of the 
return under Zerubbabel and the building 
of the Temple; and then after sixty years, 
that of the coming of Ezra, and-the work 
he undertook. It may, therefore, be divided 
simply around the names of these two men: 

i.-vi. Zerubbabel. 

vil.-x. Ezra. 

—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Simple, candid, devout, sympathetic, full 
of energy, unselfish, patriotic, never weary 
in well-doing, Ezra occupied a most impor- 
tant position at a most important time, and 
was a second founder of the Jewish state. 
Eminent alike as a civil governor, as an 
ecclesiastical administrator and as an his- 
torian, he left behind him a reputation 
among the Jews inferior only to that of 
Moses; and the traditions which cluster 
about his name, even if they had no other 
value, would at any rate mark the high 


esteem in which his abilities and character ~ 


were held by his countrymen... .. Thus 
we may recognize in the great scribe, the 
great reformer, the second founder of the 
Jewish state, one who held the balance even 
between a religion of gloom and a religion 
of light-heartedness, and who set forth God 
before men’s eyes in His true character, as 
at once “good” and “severe,” merciful and 
just, a God of love and “a consuming fire.” 
—George Rawlinson. 


Wednesday, 2nd. Ezra i. 


The purposes of God may seem to tarry. 
They are never abandoned. Indeed, there 
is a very true sense in which they never 
even tarry for a moment. The wreck of 
the chosen nation we have seen in previous 
books. The people had become a péople 
scattered and peeled, having lost national 
position and power, and to a very large 
extent national consciousness. Notwith- 
standing all this, God still moved on toward 
His great ultimate purpose of redemption, 
not merely for these people, but for the 
world. Through the seventy years He pre- 


pared a remnant through the processes of 
suffering, to return and rebuild and hold 
the fort until He, the true Seed and Ser- 
vant, should come. The history of the 
return sets forth clearly the truth con- 
cerning this overruling of God. He com- 
pelled the most unlikely instruments to 
accomplish His will. Babylon had carried 
away His people into captivity, and so ful- 
filled His purpose. They had, however, 
treated the conquered nation with undue 
severity; and in process of time, in ful- 
filment of the distinct prophesying of Jere- 
miah, Cyrus the Persian had broken the 
power of Babylon. This Cyrus was now 
chosen and commissioned as the instrument 
of return. His proclamation opened the 
door. It was the result of Divine deal- 
ing with him, and of this he was conscious. 
The God Who opened the door stirred 
up men and made them willing to respond. 
This is ever so in the Divine economy. 
The opportunity, the willingness to obey 
and the leaders necessary, all come to- 
gether under His direction—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 


Thursday, 3rd. Ezra ii. 


“They gave after their ability unto the 
treasure of the work” (ver. 69). When it 
is remembered that such possessions as the 
people had were saved and accumulated in 
years of captivity, this record of their 
generosity has a new value. For it evi- 
dences the reality of their devotion to God’s 
House, that they should so gladly contribute 
their possessions to its rebuilding. None of 
them could have been rich, yet each had 
something for the Lord’s treasury; and not 
by the gifts of a few, but by the offerings 
of all was the desired end accomplished. 
The ability of each constituted his respon- 
sibility, for God does not expect what a 
man has not. And each gift gave the 
giver a sense of personal share in the 
Temple which nothing else could have 
done. It was theirs as well as His; nor 
were they likely to neglect its services when 
they had made personal sacrifices for its 
erection. 

It is not too much to say that richer far 
than the gifts which came by the generosity 


of Cyrus and his successors were these - 


fe 


gains of adversity which the people them- 
selves contributed. And so it ever is in re- 
gard to the work of God. Many gifts have 
spiritual worth altogether out of propor- 
tion to their monetary value. When His 
people acquire in the furnace of affliction 
the treasure of moral character which they 
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devote to the work of the Kingdom, this 

is in the sight of God of great price. Many, 

too, who cannot give gold are thus able to 

give what gold can never purchase. These 

are the richest offerings which the treasure 

“ His work ever receives—J. Stuart Hol- 
en. 


Friday, 4th. Ezra iii. 


Before the rebuilding of the Temple itself 
was set about, in the second year after the 
Return, in the seventh month of the first 
year, at the general assembly for Divine 
service, the altar for the burnt offering was 
reérected, in order to offer thereon the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice. The 
Feast of Tabernacles also was reinstituted. 
The returned captives acted wisely in so 
doing. The worship of God Himself,. and 
the obtaining of His blessing thereby, are 
the chief matter. Besides, the Feast of 
Tabernacles was especially a joyful solem- 
nity, the cheerfulness of which took its pe- 
culiar character from the new, earnest task 
which the people had then in hand.—C. G. 
Barth. 

The site was the old one, where the first 
Temple had stood. Gathering at Jerusalem, 
probably at the end of the sixth month (end 


of August or beginning of September), the 


first and in some sense the most important 
part of the work was accomplished on the 
first day of the seventh month. The ruins 
and rubbish having been cleared away, the 
altar of burnt offering was once more 
reared on the old foundations (Ezra iii. 3). 
Thenceforward the daily morning and even- 
ing and the festive sacrifices were duly and 
regularly offered—Alfred Edersheim. 

The ancient strain which still rings from 
Christian lips, and bids fair to be as eternal 
as the mercies which it hymns, rose with 
strange pathos from the lips of the crowd 
on the desolate temple mountain, ringed 
about by the waste solitudes of the city. 
“For he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever toward Israel.” It needed some 
faith to sing that song then, even with the 
glow of return upon them. What of all the 
weary years? What of the empty home- 
steads and the surrounding enemies and 
the brethren still in Babylon? No doubt 
some, at least, of the rejoicing multitude 
had learned what the Captivity was meant 
to teach and had come to bless God, both 
for the long years of exile, which had 
burned away much dross, and for the in- 
complete work of restoration, surrounded 
though they were with foes and little as 
was the strength to fight. The trustful 
heart finds occasion for unmingled praise 


in the most mingled cup of joy and sorrow. 


—Alexander Maclaren. 


Saturday, 5th. Ezra iv. 


In this chapter we have the story of the 
opposition of the Samaritans, and the con- 
sequent cessation of the work for a time. 
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There are difficulties as to the historic 
chronology. The subject is not of vital 
‘importance. Perhaps, however, the sim- 
plest solution is that in the first five verses 
we have a general statement of the fact that 
this opposition continued from the reign of 
Cyrus to that of Darius; while in ver. 6-23 
there is a more detailed account of the 
opposition. The one objection to this solu- 
tion is that the names of the kings men- 
tioned in ver. 6-23 are not those given as 
reigning between Cyrus and Darius, but 
after Darius. Admitting this difficulty, it 
seems to me less than that presented by 
any other attempt to explain this passage, 
and it is quite certain that it is unsafe 
to build any theory definitely upon names 
which may be dynastic rather than per- 
sonal. The principal interest of the chapter, 
however, for us is that of the opposition 
offered, and the forms it took. There was 
first an attempt to induce Zerubbabel and 
those associated with him to admit into 
partnership such as were really enemies of 
the work. This being definitely refused, 
these enemies set themselves in every way 
to harass the work, and hinder it, until at 
last they were successful in obtaining letters 
from the reigning monarch, which inter- 
dicted the work. Thus, for a long period, 
the building of the house of God ceased, 
while that of the houses of the people went 
forward unchecked—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Sunday, 6th. Ezra v. 


Once more opposition showed itself. 
Tatnai, a high officer, called “governor on 
this side the river” (ver. 3), perhaps satrap 
of Syria, and Shethar-boznai, a Persian 
noble probably, at this time took the lead, 
and learning that the building was making 
progress, came in person to Jerusalem and 
demanded to know by what authority the 
Temple and city were being restored. 
Zerubbabel seems to have answered, “By 
the authority of a decree of Cyrus, issued 
in the year that he became king of Baby- 
lon” (ver. 13); whereupon a second ques- 
tion- was asked, “What are the names of 
the men responsible for carrying on the 
work?” Zerubbabel answered that he was 
alone responsible, giving his name as 
Sheshbazzar, and declaring himself to be 
acting under a commission received from 
Cyrus (ver. 15), and never revoked. 
Thereupon Tatnai and Shethar-boznai seem 
to have proposed a cessation of the build- 
ing until reference could be made to Darius 
and his pleasure learned (ver. 5); but 
Zerubbabel declined to agree to this, and 
the work proceeded without intermission. 
Meanwhile, a letter was written to Darius, 
not unfairly stating the case and suggest- 
ing that the state archives should be 
searched for the decree ascribed to Cyrus, 
that it might be seen what exactly it wads 
that the decree sanctioned, and further that 
the king should expressly declare what his 
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own pleasure was in the matter (ver. 17). 
This letter Tatnai, in his capacity of satrap, 
dispatched to the court by special messenger, 
and so left the business to the decision of 
Darius and his counselors, without further 
seeking to influence him—Selected. 


Monday, 7th. Ezra vi. 


The application made by the satrap of 
Syria to Darius received his immediate at- 
tention. A search was instituted—in the 
first instance at Babylon, but afterward at 
the other capitals also, and in Ecbatana, 
the Median metropolis, where the Persian 
kings always resided during a portion of 
the year, a copy of the original decree was 
found, which is considerably fuller and 
more definite, though in some respects 
covering less ground, than the “proclama- 


tion” with which Ezra opens his history. - 


The decree not merely provided for the 
rebuilding of the Temple, but gave direc- 
tions for its dimensions and for the style of 
its construction, points on which the proc- 
lamation said nothing; it also provided that 
the whole cost (of the materials) should be 
defrayed out of the royal revenue; and it 
concluded with an express command that 
all the gold and silver vessels carried off 
by Nebuchadnezzar should be restored.— 
Selected. 

“T Darius have made a decree.” By virtue 
of this decree the Jews were not only fully 
authorized to go on with the building, but 
were also furnished with the expenses of 
it out of the taxes of the province. This 
had been granted by Cyrus in the former 
decree; but by the underhand dealings of 
the Samaritans and other enemies, in brib- 
ing those through whose hands the admin- 
istration of public affairs and the public 
revenues passed, this part of Cyrus’ de- 
cree-was rendered ineffectual. For a long 
time, therefore, the Jews, being forced to 
carry on the work at their own charges and 
being in a state of great poverty so soon 
after their return from captivity, made a 
very slow progress. Now, being largely 
assisted by the king’s bounty, they engaged 
in the building with such diligence that they 
soon brought it to a conclusion. The pub- 
lication of this decree at Jerusalem may be 
reckoned the complete restoration of the 
Jewish state—John Prideaux. 


Tuesday, 8th. Ezra vii. 


“Perfect peace, and at such a time” (ver. 
12). The salutation of Artaxerxes in his 
letter to Ezra is an expression of the 
faith which he had learned through the 
influence of those of the exiled people who, 
in their captivity, maintained the worship of 
God: For it was not a mere form of 
benevolent address such as anyone of that 
day might have used, but rather was it in 
the nature of a benediction. It was a re- 
minder of the protection of the Lord God, 
which was the ultimate security of His 
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people. It declared that even “at such a 
time” His promise was full of meaning to 
those whose mind was truly stayed upon 
Him. All that follows in the royal rescript 
is but an expansion of this opening word. 

Thus is anticipated in the Old Testament 
the blessing of the New. 
Christ alone that perfect peace is realizable 
in every adverse circumstance. While He 
declared that in the world His disciples 
must expect to have tribulation, He also 
covenanted that in Him they should have 
peace. The unknown future holds no 
terrors therefore for those who recognize 
that He is closer to us than all opposition, 
and that no shaft of the enemy can hit us 
which has not first passed through the 
protective medium of His permissive Will. 
There are times in the life of us all when 
everything seems to be contradictory of 
peace, and when it is impossible to forget 
our anxieties even for an hour. How satis- 
fying is the Evangel which declares the 
certainty of “perfect peace . . at such 
a time’! For this helpful lesson comes 
to us from this word, notwithstanding the 
alteration for the sake of greater precision 
which the Revised Version adopts.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 9th. Ezra viii. 


In this chapter we have first a representa- 
tive list of those who joined Ezra as he 
went up to Jerusalem. First in order there 
are named members of the priestly and 
royal houses (ver. 1, 2). Then follows the 
register and number of the people (ver. 
3-14). Before the actual march commenced, 
Ezra gathered those about to accompany 
him together at Ahava, in order that he 
might review them, and prepare for the 
journey. He found that none of the sons 
of Levi were in the company. Recognizing 
the necessity for their presence, he paused 
and sent to Iddo, who perhaps was in charge 
of some school of the Levites. In re- 
sponse to his appeal, certain of their num- 
ber joined him. The journey before them 
was one full of peril, and the character of 
Ezra is remarkably revealed in his action at 
this point. Conscious of the perils, he was 
yet ashamed to seek help in the way from 
an earthly king, and, therefore, proclaimed 
a fast in which in humiliation they waited 
upon God for His guidance and protection. 
In this story there is a fine illustration of 
the independence and dependence of such 
as follow the Lord. The matter of greatest 
importance to the mind of Ezra was the 
honor of the name of his God. That honor 
he would not.sully by seeking help from 
an earthly king. The voluntary gifts of 
the king were welcome, and for this Ezra 
was thankful. To ask for soldiers would 
have been to make a tacit confession of 
questioning in his heart concerning either 
the ability or willingness of God to help. 
God never fails such as act in full depend- 


For it is ine 


“are not rea 
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ence upon Himself, and in consequent in- 
dependence of all others. At last after a 
long journey they arrived in safety at 
Jerusalem, and made their offerings.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. : 


Thursday, 10th. Ezra ix. 


Ver. 1, 2. Complaint of the princes to 
Ezra. It is remarkable that complaint on 
a matter of religious transgression should 
have come from the secular and not from 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the city. 
But sons and nephews of Jeshua the high 
priest were among those who had married 
idolatrous wives (x. 18). By God’s good 
providence, however, it often happens that 
when things have come to this pass, and the 
priestly order is hopelessly corrupt, godly 
princes are raised up to take in hand re- 
ligious reforms and carry them to a success- 
ful issue. 

Ver. 3, 4. Ezras astonishment and 
horror. In Babylonia, whence Ezra had 
come, the inclination to intermarry with 
the heathen had not, it would seem, shown 
itself. Exiles in a foreign land naturally 
cling to each other under their adverse 
circumstances, and moreover, being de- 
spised by Bigg among whom they sojourn, 

ily accepted by them into social 
much less into affinity and 
alliance. Thus the thing was to Ezra a 
new thing. His familiarity with the Law, 
and, perhaps we may add, his insight into 
the grounds upon which the Law upon this 
point was founded, caused him to view 
the matter as one of the gravest kind, and 
to feel shocked and horror-struck at what 
was told him respecting it. 

Ver. 5-15. Ezra’s confession and prayer 
to God. The most remarkable feature of 


fellowship, 


Ezra’s confession is the thoroughness with — 


which he identifies himself with his erring 
countrymen, blushes for their transgres- 
sions, and is ashamed for their misconduct. 
All their sins he appears to consider as 
his sins, all their disobediences as his dis- 
obedience, all their perils as his perils. 
Another striking feature is his sense of 
the .exceeding sinfulness of the particular 
sin of the time (see ver. 6, 7, 10). He 
views it as a “great trespass’—one that 
“ig grown up into the heavens’—which is 
equivalent to a complete forsaking of God’s 
commandments, and on account of which he 
and his people “cannot stand before” God. 
This feeling seems based partly on the 
nature of the sin itself (ver. 14), but also, 


_ and in an especial way, on a strong sense of 


the ingratitude shown by the people in 
turning from God so soon after He had 
forgiven their former sins against Him, and 
allowed them to return from the Captivity, 
rebuild the Temple, and reéstablish them- 
selves as a nation. If after their deliver- 
ance they again fell away, the sin could not 


“but be unpardonable; and the punishment 


to be expected was a final uprooting and 
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destruction from which there could be no 
recovery (ver. 13, 14).—Selected. 


Friday, 11th. Ezra x. 


“Yet now there is hope in Israel con- 
cerning this thing” (ver. 2). Under the 
burning shame of the prophet a conviction 
of sin took hold of the people, while the 
remembrance of God’s former goodness 
quickened in them the moral purpose of 
repentance and return. With the keen 
vision which is ever granted to those who 
begin to seek Him, they realized at what 
cost renewal could alone be brought about. 
The unholy alliances must be broken. Ties 
which had been formed in the flesh must 
be dissevered. No consideration of per- 
sonal convenience can be allowed to weigh 
against the necessity of drastic reforma- 
tion. They must bring forth fruit meet 
for repentance. And for this they were 
made willing. With one consent they came 
together prepared to break off these con- 
demned relationships. Thus was justified 
this kindling of hope. 

God is always ready to meet men more 
than halfway. When under the constraint 
of His Spirit sin has been discovered, 
and we are willing utterly to relinquish it, 
we have sure and certain hope of accept- 
ance and forgiveness, based upon the fact 
of God’s own nature. Indeed, the great- 
ness of any sin is in persistent refusal to 
repent and turn from it. But let it never 
be thought that the restoration of an in- 
dividual or of a nation which has sinned 
grievously against God is an easy matter. 
Christ has said that an offending right 
hand must be cut off, and an offending 
right eye must be plucked out. Renuncia- 
tion, even though it involves pain and blood, 
is the only pathway into the sunshine for 
those who have given themselves to sin- 
ful courses in the dark—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 12th. The Book of Nehemiah. 


This is the last book of the Old Testa- 
ment history. An interval of about twelve 
years occurred between the reformation 
under Ezra and the coming of Nehemiah. 
The story is that of the continuation of the 
work commenced by Zerubbabel in the 
matter of the rebuilding of the wall. The 
book is intensely interesting among other 
reasons because in large measure it is 
autobiographical. Nehemiah tells his own 
story, and with a freshness and vigor and 
transparent honesty which make it for ever- 
moré one full of interest. Beyond the 
account of the building of the wall we 
have that of a further reformation in which 
Nehemiah and Ezra were united as leaders, 
and finally an account of the settlement 
of the cities. It may therefore be divided 
broadly thus: re 

The building of the wall, i.-vii. 73a. 

The reading of the law, vii. 73b-x. 

The settlement of the cities, xi.-xiii. 

—G. Campbell Morgan. 
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Nehemiah was a man of the good old 
stamp of Joshua and Caleb—faithful, pious, 
patriotic, brave. But he raised no standard 
against the Gentiles. Having understanding 
of the times, he was content to reéstablish 
the Jews on their own soil, under the pro- 
tection of the great Persian empire; and he 
did secure for them that position which, 
under one or another Gentile protector, 
they were to hold till the coming of Christ. 
He grew up with reverence for Jehovah, 
Israel’s God, musing on His promises, griev- 
ing over the unfaithfulness that had in- 
curred the Captivity, hearing with eager- 
ness of the progress of those Jews who 
returned under Zerubbabel and Joshua, and 
longing to take some part in the restoration 
of the holy city. As a young man, he was 
exposed to temptation, for he held a place 
of honor in the Persian court, at the mag- 
nificent palace of Shushan. But God kept 
him in the hour and place of temptation, 
and nursed within him a heroic national 
spirit. Like Moses in the court of Pharaoh, 
he never forgot that he was of the stock 
of Israel, and he was deeply affected when 
he heard of the depressed condition of 
the settlement at Jerusalem—Donald 
Fraser. 


Sunday, 13th. Neh. i. 


Patriotism is the most prominent prin- 
ciple in Nehemiah’s conduct. Deeper con- 
siderations emerge later, especially after he 
has come under the influence of an enthu- 
siastic religious teacher in the person of 
Ezra. But at first it is the city of his 
fathers that moves his heart. He is particu- 
larly distressed at its desolate condition, 
because the burial place of his ancestors is 
there. The great anxiety of the Jews about 
the bodies of their dead, and their horror 
of the exposure of a corpse, made them 
look with peculiar concern on the tombs of 
their people. In sharing the sentiments that 
spring out of the habits of his people in 
this respect, Nehemiah gives a specific turn 
to his patriotism. He longs to guard and 
honor the last resting place of his people; 
he would hear of any outrage on the city 
where their sepulchres are with the greatest 
distress. Thus filial piety mingles with 
patriotism, and the patriotism itself is lo- 
calized, like that of the Greeks, and directed 
to the interests of a single city. Nehemiah 
here represents a different attitude from 
that of Mordecai. It is not the Jew that he 
thinks of in the first instance, but Jeru- 
salem; and Jerusalem is dear to him pri- 
marily, not because of his kinsmen who are 
living there, but because it is the city of his 
athers’ sepulchres, the city of the great 
past. Still the strongest feelings are al- 
ways personal. Patriotism loves the very 
soil of the fatherland; but the depth and 
strength of the passion spring from associa- 
tion with an affection for the people that 
inhabit it. Without this, patriotism degener- 


ates into a flimsy sentiment. At Jerusalem 
Nehemiah develops a deep personal in- 
terest in the citizens. Even on the Susa 
acropolis, where the very names of these 
people are unknown to hira, the thought 
of his ancestry gives a sanctity to the far- 
off city. Such a thought is enlarging and 
purifying. It lifts a man out of pett. 
personal concerns; it gives him unselfisl 
sympathies; it prepares demands for sacri- 
fice and service.—Walter F. Adeney. 


Monday, 14th. Neh. ii. 


It was the month Nisan, which followed 
the vernal equinox, the first of the Jewish 
year, when Artaxerxes, observing the sad- 
ness of his attendant, inquired its cause. 
Nehemiah revealed it, and the king fur- 
ther inquired, “For what dost thou make 
request?” This was the origin of Nehe- 
miah’s commission. He asked and obtained 
permission to quit the court for a definite 
time (ver. 6), and to go to Jerusalem with 
authority to “build” the city. This was 
understood to include the repair of the 
governor’s house, of the fortress which 
commanded the Temple area, and of the 
city wall (ver. 8). It necessarily involved 
Nehemiah’s appointment as governor, and 
the notification of this appointment to the 
existing satraps and pashas. Leave was 
also given him to cut such timber as was 
needed for the work in the “king’s forest” 
or “park,” a royal domain situated in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. Nehemiah, 
having obtained this firman, left Susa early 
in the spring of B. C. 444, accompanied by 
an escort of Persian troops (ver. 9), and 
reached Jerusalem in safety, having on his 
way communicated his appointment to the 
officials of the Syrian province —Selected. 

“So I prayed to the God of heaven” (ver. 
4). Nehemiah dares not open his mouth to 
the king till his heart hath opened itself by 
a sudden ejaculation to his God. No busi- 
ness can be so hasty but our prayer may 
fly up to heaven and solicit God, and bring 
down an answer before ever our words 
need to. come forth of our lips. In vain 
shall we hope that any design of ours can 
prosper if we have not first sent this mes- 
ee on our errand—Bishop Joseph 

all. 


Tuesday, 15th. Neh. iii. 


“Their nobles put not their necks to the 
work of their Lord” (ver. 5). This is 
the abiding condemnation of the Tekoites. 
They certainly engaged in the work of 
building the wall, but not with their whole 
hearts. Their entire strength was not given 
to the service. Behind their service was 
no passion. They lacked the dynamic of 
strong faith in God. Hence their easeful- 
ness in such strenuous days. Others might 
labor with every diligence, spending them- 
selves to the utmost in this sacred enter- 
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prise; but not so the Tekoites. The cause 
was by no means dear enough to them to 
call forth anything like their full strength. 
It had not secured their entire energy be- 
cause the God of Israel had not captured 
their entire heart. 

These men have no small band of suc- 
cessors in our own day. There are to be 
found in every Church and community 
those who, while professedly Christian, and 
while announcing their sympathy with the 
work of the Lord, do not bow their necks 
to Christ’s yoke. 
to the effort of the Gospel is practically 
nil. For their real god is ease, pleasure, 
worldly good. Of sacrifice, or of risking 
themselves in any way for the furtherance 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, they know 
nothing. Gladly do they muster for pa- 
rade, but always are they missing on the 
field of battle. Their heart’s interest is 
simply not in Christ. And though they pro- 
fess faith in Him, it is more than doubt- 
ful if they are not among those whom He 
never knew.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 16th. Neh. iv. 


“Remember the Lorp . . and fight” 
(ver. 14). Trust in God quickens activity, 
It nerves the strong arm, 
not paralyzes it. It is while we remember 
God’s readiness to make our honest labor 
effective that we work with a wiil for our 
daily bread, that we push forward in busi- 
ness, that we study and write and preach 
in the conviction that our toil will tell on 
ages, tell for God. The men who remem- 
ber the Lord in His power and goodness 
are the men who rise up against all odds, 
and battle evil in high places and low, with 
never a thought of being overborne and 
defeated. It is those who back up against 
the Rock of Ages and defy the universe, 
who have true faith in God and prove it as 
courageous soldiers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. A readiness to fight fof God’s 
cause is a test of loving, faith-filled re- 
membrance of God—Henry Clay Trumbull. 

Nehemiah teaches us how to resist the 
enemies of the truth. He resisted by es- 
tablishing sentinels, setting the watch to 
give warning; he resisted ‘by placing 
weapons in the hands of all. Our weapons 
of defense are God’s commands, God’s 
promises, God’s love—not carnal, but spir- 
itual weapons. Nehemiah resisted by teach- 
ing the people to keep behind their defenses. 
We, when assaults on our faith or tempta- 
tions come, should get behind the walls, 
should keep within conscience—keep within 
the Word. Nehemiah resisted his foes by 
pressing all into service. “None were de- 
spised.” In the Church the smallest child 
is of importance, and in the personal 
struggle against sin every faculty of the 
soul should be used. Nehemiah resisted his 
foes by inspiring his people with confidence 
in God. God is mightier than our foes. 


Their total contribution ° 


“Our God shall fight for us,” he cried. Oh, 
what strength is gained from this personal 
appropriation of the Divine!—Frederick 
Hastings. 


Thursday, 17th. Neh. v. 


The chief causes of poverty were three: 
(1) Overpopulation (ver. 2); (2) a recent 
famine (ver. 3); and (3) the weight of 
taxation, arising from the large amount 
annually demanded from the province by 
the. Persians in the way of tribute (ver. 4). 
The entire result was that the poorer 
classes were compelled, first of all, to 
mortgage their houses and such lands as 
they possessed (ver. 3), and secondly to 
pledge the persons of their sons and daugh- 
ters (ver. 5), in order to raise money, with 
the near prospect of having to allow them 
to become slaves if they were unable to 
repay their creditor at the time appointed. 
Under these circumstances they appealed 
to the new governor for relief. The appeal 
placed him in a position of great difficulty. 
He was not rich enough to take upon him- 
self the whole burden and though he 
himself and his brothers and personal at- 
tendants did lend freely, out of their private 
store, money and grain (ver. 10), yet this 
was far from being enough. On the other 
hand, it was impossible for him, under the 
Persian system of government, to carry 
matters with a high hand and order a gen- 
eral canceling of debts. He could only 
have recourse to persuasion, argument and 
personal influence. He therefore, first of 
all, spoke to the “nobles,” who were the 
money-lenders, rebuked them, and _ en- 
deavored to induce them to desist from 
their malpractices (ver. 7); but failing to 
produce im this way any considerable effect, 
he brought the matter before an assembly of 
the people. There he first shamed the 
nobles by alleging his own contrary ex- 
ample, and then called on them, for “the 
fear of our God” and “because of the re- 
proach of the heathen,” to restore the for- 
feited lands and houses to their former 
owners, repay all that they had received in 
the way of interest on the money lent, and 
give up the entire practice of lending money 
upon pledge or mortgage (ver. 7-11). 
Moved by this public appeal, the nobles in- 
timated their consent, whereupon he made 
them clinch their promise by an oath (ver. 
12), adding on his own part a malediction 
if the oath were not observed, which was 
hailed with acclaim by the people. Thus 
the whole matter was brought to a happy 
conclusion,—the promise made was kept,— 
“the people’—i.e., the whole nation, nobles 
included—‘“did according to this promise” 
(ver. 13) —Selected. 


Friday, 18th. Neh. vi. 


In this chapter we have the account of 
the continuity of opposition to the work of 
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Nehemiah. It moved, however, on to a new 
plane. Having begun in contempt, and 
proceeded through conspiracy, it now at- 
tempted to accomplish its end by subtlety. 
Affecting friendship, the enemies of Nehe- 
miah four times proposed conference with 
him, which he resolutely declined, and 
pressed forward with his work. This was 
followed by an open letter containing a 
slander, which he was urged to consider. 
Again with singular directness he denied 
the slander and carried on his building. 
Finding that he was not to be seduced, they 
attempted a new method, that of filling him 
with fear, and he was advised to hide. 
This proposition he scorned, and_ still 
hastened the workers. Through the whole 
period he was harassed by the complicity 
of certain of the nobles with Tobiah. 
He was constantly compelled to listen to 
their stories concerning the excellence of 
this man. This whole chapter is a wonder- 
ful revelation of the true attitude of the 
servant of God toward his work. Nothing 
must be allowed to slacken endeavor, or 
turn aside the mind from the main pur- 
pose. Each of these methods illustrates a 
peril. Conferences with the enemies of 
the King about His work are always to be 
avoided. Slanders concerning the workers 
and their purpose may be denied, but the 
work must never cease, even for purposes 
of vindication by argument. With the con- 
sciousness of the Divine purpose in the 
heart no man can secure his own safety 
by hiding even in the temple of God. The 
perpetual wear of reiterated stories con- 
cerning the excellence of those who would 
hinder the building must be resisted zeal- 
ously. In all these things Nehemiah was a 
conspicuous success.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

We cannot but admire the wisdom, and 
resolution, and singleness of aim of the 
Jewish patriot in penetrating the designs 
of his enemies and in refusing to be drawn 
away from the great work he had in hand 
on any pretext whatever. He had such a 
profound and overwhelming sense of thé 
grandeur and sacredness of the enterprise, 
that no consideration whatever could in- 
duce him to abandon it, or to expose it to 
the risk of betrayal by unworthy compro- 
mise. What a noble example to the patriot 
statesman in every age when plied by the 
wiles of worldly antagonists to abandon or 
betray a righteous cause—when an attempt 
is made to draw them into the plain of 
Ono, from the mountain of high principle 
into the low flat of expediency, from the 
city of God’s truth and cause into one of 
the meaner villages of worldly compromise 
and conformity !—Robert Whyte. 


Saturday, 19th. Neh. vii. - 


“He was a faithful man, and feared God 
above many” (ver. 2). Little is known of 
Hanani, the ruler of the palace, beyond this 
record. And yet little more needs to be 


known, for nothing can be added to such 
tribute. It is not to be wondered at that 
Nehemiah’s choice of a governor for Jeru- 
salem should fall on such a one. For these 
are the essential quatifications for al! re- 
sponsible service—faithfulness and the fear 
of God. Other men may be brilliant, the 
possessors of gifts which single them out 
for public notice; but in the end of the day, 
it is the man who is content to be faith- 
ful to that with which he is entrusted, and 
whose standards of personal conduct are 
such as enable him at all times to stand in 
the presence of God, who is a_ really de- 
pendable and trustworthy servant. It is 
of such indeed that Christ Himself declares 
the certainty of eternal reward. 

Strength and sensitiveness are the twin 
qualities of a really great soul. It is the 
man who fears God much, who is at all 
times free of debilitating fear of man. He 
can stand unmoved before opposition and 
threat, because he bows in reverence and 
subjection before the God of Heaven. His 
integrity explains his independence. He 
finds it easy to make great refusals because 
of his great acceptance of the Divine gov- 
ernment. He is an incurable optimist, be- 
cause he knows that to stand with God, even 
though he should stand alone, is to be on 
the side of certain victory. A race of such 
men is the world’s greatest need to-day.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Sunday, 20th. Neh. viii. 


Ver. 9-18. Through the study of God’s 
Word there came to these people a revela- 
tion of themselves that made them ashamed 
and sorrowful. But through the same 
study there came to them a revelation of 
God that made them glad and exultant. 
Through twenty-three days of gladsome 
public services Nehemiah fostered in them 
this strength that comes from studying 
Jehovah’s law, and rejoicing in Him. In 
token of this joy, they went out by public 
proclamation into the mountain country and 
brought in green branches, and covered 
the roofs and streets and open squares of 
Jerusalem with the booths in which dwelt 
the people who were keeping festival — 
Willis J. Beecher. 

It strikes one as touching and strange 
that such an assembly should be needed 
after so many centuries of national ex- 
istence. It sums up in one vivid picture the 
sin and suffering of the nation. To ob- 
serve that law had been the condition of 
their prosperity. To bind it on their hearts 
should have been their delight and would 
have been their life; and here, after all 
these generations, the best of the nation are 
assembled, so ignorant of it that they can- 
not even understand it when they hear it. 
Absorption with worldly things has an 
awful power of dulling spiritual apprehen- 
sion. Neglect of God’s law weakens the 
power of understanding it. This scene was 
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in the truest sense a “revival.” We may 
learn the true way of bringing men back 
to God—viz., the faithful exposition and 
enforcement of God’s will and word. We 
may learn, too, what should be the aim of 
public teachers of religion—viz., first and 
foremost, the clear setting forth of God’s 
truth. Their first business was so to read 
that they “gave the sense, and caused them 
to understand the reading”; and that, not 
for merely intellectual purposes, but that, 
like the crowd outside the water gate on 
that hot noonday, men may be moved to 
penitence, and then lifted to the joy of 
the Lord.—Alerander Maclaren. 


Monday, 21st. Neh. ix. 


Following the feast, after a brief inter- 
val, came the great day of humiliation. 
The people separated themselves entirely 
from all that were not actually within the 
covenant, and gave themselves to confession 
and humbling before God. In all this they 
were led by the Levites, and the chapter 
is largely filled with the great prayer they 
offered upon this occasion. It may have 
been specially prepared for them, and used 
by all of them; or perhaps it is a condensed 
account of the line along which they pro- 
' ceeded in their approach to God on behalf 
of the humbling of the people. In this first 
section (ver. 5b-15), the prayer was the 
uttering of praise, first to God for what 
He is in Himself, in majesty (ver. 5b-6), 
then to Him as the Founder of the nation, 
through the calling of Abraham (ver. 7, 8) ; 
yet further to Him as the Deliverer from 


Egypt’s bondage (ver. 9-11), and finally as. 


the One Who has guided as well as de- 
livered (ver. 12-15). The second section 
sets forth His grace in contrast with the 
repeated failure of the people (ver. 16- 
29). This section is a frank confession of 
repeated sin, and yet the burden of it is 
rather that of His being a God ready to 
pardon. The last movement in the prayer 
is that of definite seeking for His continued 
goodness and help. It is a fine model of the 
true approach to God, of a confessing 
people. The heart is strengthened in the 
contemplation of His essential glory, and 
His constant grace, and out of such con- 
sciousness it breathes its cry for help.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Tuesday, 22nd. Neh. x. 


“We made ordinances for us, to charge 
/ ourselves yearly . . . . for the service of 
the house of our God” (ver. 32). Under 
Nehemiah the people were in earnest about 
the reéstablishment of the worship of God 
in the rebuilt city and Temple. The whole 
world was looking on at the spectacle of 
a nation redeemed and restored; and hence 
it was incumbent upon them to keep the 
lamp of worship brightly burning. For 
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upon the purity of their worship depended 
the clarity of their witness. On this ac- 
count they did not leave the support of 
the ministry and the upkeep of the Temple 
services to any mere haphazard impulse 
of generosity. They bound themselves in a 
voluntary ordinance to devote a definite 
part of their possessions to this purpose. 
The necessities of God’s House became the 
first charge upon the income of each one, 
as part of his personal consecration. 

We are all apt to be less businesslike in 
our financial dealings with God than with 
men. These latter we order with care and 
watch with keenness, knowing well that in 
a world of competition nothing less is 
adequate to the situation. The former, 
however, we too often leave entirely un-. 
ordered. We give spasmodically, as our 
emotions may be touched and our sympa- 
thies kindled from time to time. And yet 
how regular and unfailing is His ministry 
to our needs, which sets up our obligation 
toward Him! Did we but recognize this, 
we should make the devotion of our gifts 
to His work the most regular of ali our 
arrangements. It is with such sacrifice 
that He is well pleased, and His cause 
maintained—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 23rd. Neh. xi. 


With the completion of the wall it be- 
came necessary to secure men enough to 
man it and to defend the city. One in ten 
of all the population of the land were 
drafted for this service. The city afforded 
few advantages from a material point of 
view, and those who gave up their patri- 
mony of land in the tribal inheritance and 
came up to live at Jerusalem had to make 
a considerable sacrifice. That it was much 
easier to meet once a week down in Baby- 
lon and sing about Zion (Ps. cxxxvii. 1), 
than to come thus and build her walls, and 
fight to defend them, is shown by the small 
number that left Babylon when the oppor- 
tunity offered and by the necessity of a 
draft to get one in ten of those that did 
come to live in the loved city over which 
they had so freely wept when far away. Alas! 
how ready we all are to be sentimental and 
poetical about Zion, down “by the rivers of 
Babylon,” and to curse ourselves if “I prefer 
not Jerusalem above my chief joy,” when 
we think there is no prospect of any prac- 
tical outcome of it all; and then when funds 
are needed to build the walls and defenders 
called for its gates, we go out before the 
collection is taken, and could not possibly 
spare a son or a daughter for missionary 
work! Well, God had elect ones, that did 
sing from the heart the one hundred and 
thirty-seventh psalm; and did go up with 
Zerubbabel; and did work day and night 
on the walls; and “willingly offered them- 
selves to dwell at Jerusalem”; and God 
smiled upon them “and the people blessed” 
them. Thank God, it is so still. O let us 
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all volunteer; don’t wait to be drafted,— 
young men and women of to-day! 

The entire chapter is a roll of honor, giy- 
ing the names of the defenders of Zion. 
(So Rev. iii. 5.) What a reward is this 
for dwellers in Jerusalem!—D. W. Whittle. 


Thursday, 24th. Neh. xii. 


The dedication of a city wall was, so 
far as we know, a new thing in Israel; but 
it had been customary from a remote time 
to dedicate houses (Deut. xx. 5); and 
natural piety extended this practice to 
aggregations of houses, and to the limit or 
fence by which they were practically made 
one. The priestly order had shown its 
sense of the fitness of such a consecration 
when they raised their portion of the wall, 
and had at once “sanctified it” (iii. 1). 
Nehemiah now, by the ceremony which he 
planned and carried out, placed the whole 
circuit of the wall under the Divine pro- 
tection, confessing in this solemn act the 
intrinsic worthlessness of mere walls and 
bulwarks, unless God lends them strength 
and makes them a protection against ene- 
mies.—Selected. 

The constituents of true joy are: (1) 
Thankfulness and praise in the remem- 
brance of the past and in confident anticipa- 
tion of the future. The people recounted 
the mercies of the Lord. Their dedication 
of the completed walls represented their 
preparation by the grace of God for His 
worship and service; their defense against 
assaults from without; their unity and 
order as a people. So ought all rejoicing 
to be well founded on the faith which has 
full possession of our hearts and the con- 
secrated religious life which maintains 
that faith in practice. (2) Purification. 
“They offered great sacrifices, and rejoiced.” 
The giving out of the heart in religious 
worship uplifts the whole strain of the 
life. A great expenditure of feeling in 
the pleasures of this world is exhausting 
to the nature, but religious emotion both 
purifies and exalts. (3) Fellowship. All 
rejoiced together—high and low, rich and 
poor, the strong men, the wives and chil- 
dren. The true joy is not solitary and 
selfish, but reveals the unity of kindred 
minds and sympathizing hearts. Family 
life is elevated by the cultivation of the 
spirit of social worship and praise, both in 
the larger circle of the congregation and in 
the smaller of the household. All joys 
brighten in the atmosphere of religious joy. 
—Selected. 


Friday, 25th. Neh. xiii. . 


“Spare me according to the greatness of 
thy mercy” (ver. 22). It is full of mean- 
ing that Nehemiah should interject this 
prayer for mercy in the midst of his recital 
before God of the things which he has 
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accomplished in His Name. Not only has 
the wall of the city been built according 
to commandment, but abuses and excesses 
among the people have been checked with 
holy sternness. He has spared none in 
his energetic endeavor to make the city 
worthy of God’s sanctifying Presence. 
Single-handed he has purged out many 
of the things that offended, and has pun- 
ished those who disobeyed and set them- 
selves against God’s will. And yet as he 
recounts these things he casts himself upon 
the mercy of God. He realizes that it is 
not by his own deeds that he is commended 
to Him. His obedience, great as it has 
been, has altogether fallen below the Di- 
vine standard and requirement. The very 
elevation of his ideals protects him from 
foolish self-glory; and never does he stand 
before us so obviously a great man as when 
he thus pleads the mercy of God in the 
hour of his triumph. 

It is by the Spirit of Christ that we 
learn, even when we have done those things 
which were commanded us, to confess our- 
selves unprofitable servants. However 
zealous. and strenuous our endeavors, and 
however self-sacrificing our service, these 
constitute no ground for acceptance and 
assurance. We never get beyond our need 
of the infinite mercy of God, which pardons 
our faults and forgives our shortcomings. 
It is of His mercy indeed that we are not 
consumed.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 26th. The Book of Esther. 


The events recorded in the Book of 
Esther occurred between the completion of 
the Temple and the mission of Ezra (be- 
tween Ezra vi. and vii.). In all likelihood 
the narrative, as we have it, was taken 
directly from the Persian records. This 
would account for much that has created 
difficulty in the minds of some as to the 
presence of this book in the canon of Scrip- 
ture. The fact that the name of God is 
not mentioned would be perfectly natural 
if the historian were a Persian. That many 
things are chronicled without apology, which 
are the customs of a godless nation, would 
also be explained thereby. All this, how- 
ever, makes the persons and teaching of the 
book the more valuable. It is a fragment 
of profane history captured for sacred pur- 
poses. The story reveals to such as have 
eyes to see that same principle of the 
overruling of God on behalf of His people 
which marks all their history. Here, how- 
ever, it is seen operating on their behalf in 
a foreign land. The principal value of the 
book is not its revelation of His care 
for individuals, though of course that also 
is present. It is rather that of His preser- 
vation of the people as a whole, in an hour 
when they were threatened with wholesale 
slaughter. The feast of Purim, observed 
even to-day, is the living link to the events 
recorded, and historically sets the seal upon 
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the accuracy of the story. That feast cele- 
brates, not the defeat of Haman, or the ad- 
vancement of Mordecai, but the deliverance 
of the people. The book is preéminently 
dramatic, and is best analyzed around the 
scenes : 


The king’s court. Ahasuerus, i.-iii. 

The city. Mordecai and the mourning 
Jews, iv. 1-3. 

The king’s court. 
4-viil. 

The country. 
Jews, ix. 

Conclusion, x. 


The unnamed God, iv. 


Purim.» The rejoicing 


Sunday, 27th. Esther i. 


The great Persian, or, rather, Elamitic, 
city of Susa—“Shushan” in the Hebrew— 
was a city of a high antiquity, which for 
many centuries had been the capital of an 
important state, and had held a position 
little inferior to that of Nineveh or Baby- 
lon. It was situated between the Choaspes 
and FEulzus rivers, in a fertile plain, within 
sight of the Bakhtiyari Mountains, about 
eighty miles east of the Tigris. The tract 
about it was clothed for a great part of 
the year with an abundant vegetation — 
George Rawlinson. 

The name Xerxes is simply a less correct 
variant of the name Ahasuerus, and 
Esther’s husband was no other than the 
Xerxes whose exploits are so familiar to 
all students of Greek history. The Bible 
story fits at every point all that we know 
concerning this Xerxes, and does not fit 
the reign of any other Persian king. 

The feast made in his third year syn- 
chronizes with the great assembly which 
Herodotus says Xerxes held to consider 
his plans for conquering Greece. As long 
as Xerxes was busy and self-conscious with 
that greatest military expedition of history, 
he probably did not miss Vashti very much. 
But three years later, after his defeat at 
Salamis, in September of his sixth year, 
and his sudden return home without any 
millions of soldiers following him, he 
was less self-sufficient, and “remembered 
Vashti.” He consoled himself for the dis- 
asters that had befallen him by his magnifi- 
cent plans for securing a new queen.— 
Willis J. Beecher. 

The feast of Ahasuerus was a wonderful 
There is nothing morally great 


scene. 
about it. There never can be about mere 
feasting, and splendor, and eating and 


drinking, and outward show. Neither, so 
far as we can see, is there anything morally 
wrong in this, at least when kept in due 
moderation. It was kept in moderation in 
this instance. There is the most prodigal 
abundance, and yet there is a royal wisdom 
in the dispensation of it. For we read that 
“the drinking was according to the law,” 
and that law meant “none did compel.” If 
we embody the principle of moderation in 
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our life, and walk by faith, and not by 
sight, then, and only then, we surmount the 
poor pageant in which outwardly we are 
moving figures; then, and only then, we 
cast anchor within the veil, and lay up 
treasure where it can never be lost— 
Raleigh. 


Monday, 28th. Esther ii. 


“So Esther was taken unto king Ahasue- 
rus into his house” (ver. 16). The story 
of the fall of Vashti and the elevation of 
Esther, the unknown Jewish maiden, to the 
royal throne, is one of the romances of 
Old Testament history. Clad in vivid Orien- 
tal imagery, the story stands out with start- 
ling clearness as an illustration of the Di- 
vine overruling of human affairs, which in 
themselves seem to be entirely unrelated 
to the things of the Kingdom of God. The 
caprice of an unbridled potentate, and his 
dismissal of a queen who revolted against 
his imperious will, were used of God for the 
furtherance of the well-being of His own 
people, and ultimately through them to the 
blessing of the world, of which blessing they 
have been the unconscious and unworthy 
channel. Even when He seems to be least 
active He is most at work. Behind earth’s 
thrones and dominions moves the creative 
and permissive Will of Him Who inhabit- 
eth Eternity. , 

Esther’s elevation is but one instance of 
many in the Sacred Scriptures of God’s ex- 
altation of humble folk to do great work 
for Him. He calls Samuel, a mere boy 
in the Temple, to be His priest. He chooses 
David from among the sheepfolds to gov- 
ern Israel. He takes up an obscure man 
like Gideon to be the deliverer of his race, 
and a herdman like Amos to declare His 
word in circumstances of peculiar urgency. 
Indeed, if believers will be-but small 
enough in their own eyes, and low enough 
in their own self-esteem, there can never 
be any question as to the Lord making use 
of them to fulfill His purposes.—J. Stuart 

- Holden. ; 


Tuesday, 29th. Esther iii. 


A break, probably of some years, sepa- 
rates chapter ii. from chapter iii. In the in- 
terval a new and important event has 
occurred—a new character has made ap- 
pearance upon the scene. Haman, the son 
of Hammedatha, an Agagite (whatever that 
may mean), has risen high in the favor of 
Ahasuerus, and been assigned by him the 
second place in the kingdom. He has in 
fact become “grand vizier,” or chief min- 
ister. In the East men are so servile that 
a new favorite commonly receives the pro- 
foundest homage and reverence from all 
classes, and royal orders to bow down to 
such a one are superfluous. But on the 
occasion of Haman’s elevation, for some 
reason that is not stated, a special com- 
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mand to bow down before him was issued 
by Ahasuerus (ver. 2). All obeyed as a 
matter of course, excepting one man. This 
was Mordecai the Jew. He would not do 
as his fellows did, not even when they 
remonstrated with him and taxed him with 
disobedience to the royal order (ver. 3). 
In the course of their remonstrances—prob- 
ably in order to account for his reluc- 
tance—Mordecai stated himself to be a 
Jew (ver. 4). It would seem to have been 
after this that Haman’s attention was first 
called by the other porters to Mordecai’s 
want of respect. Haman was violently en- 
raged (ver. 5); but instead of taking pro- 
ceedings against the individual, he resolved 
to have the Jews exterminated (ver. 6). 

Having determined on a general massacre 
of the Jews on a given day, Haman thought 
it of supreme importance to select a for- 
tunate day. By recourse to “the lot” he 
obtained, as the right day for his purpose, 
the thirteenth of Adar, which was more 
than ten months distant—Selected. 

The lot was made to fix the time to the 
remotest possible period to be within the 
year, so that the execution was delayed 
for almost a complete year, affording time 
not only for the subversion of the plot at 
court, but for the arrival of the messengers 
who were dispatched with the counteract- 
ing decree. That the name of God does not 
once occur here is a remarkable fact. But 
God Himself is there, though His name be 
absent. We trace Him at every step 
through this wonderful book, and every- 
where behold the leadings of His provi- 
dence. God not in the Book of Esther! 
If not there, where is He? To our view, 
His glory—the glory of His goodness, in 
caring for and shielding from harm His 
afflicted Church—shines through evety 
page—John Kitto. 


Wednesday, 30th. Esther iv. 


The royal proclamation filled the Jewish 
people with sorrow, and through their prov- 
inces they mourned in sackcloth and ashes. 
The news of this mourning reached Esther 
in the royal palace, and she sent to make 
inquiries. Thus between the extreme need 
of her people and the king, she became 
a direct link. The custom and law of 
the court forbade her approach to her 
lord, save at his command. Still the 
urgency of the case appealed to her, and 
with splendid heroism she determined to 
venture. Conscious of her need of a moral 
support she asks that» the people may fast 
with her. There is the note of sacrifice 
and abandonment in her words, “If I perish, 
I perish.” Her decision was arrived at 
after strong pressure from Mordecai, and 
in all probability there is evident in it a 
desire to save her own life, for he had 
warned her that she was as greatly in peril 
as were the rest of her people. Granting 
all that can be said concerning the motive 
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of her action, the supreme teaching of the © 


story moves on, that, namely, of the care 
of God for His people, and of His use of 
a natural means to deliver them.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 

“Who knoweth whether thou art come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 
Now we may have explanation. 
dered why thou shouldest have been chosen 
to be queen in place of. Vashti; others ap- 
peared to be more beautiful than thou, but 
by some means, not then explicable, thou 
wast brought to the kingdom: now the ex- 
planation is at hand.” God discovers Him- 
self by surprises. For a long time all things 
proceed monotonously, even wearisomely, 
and quite suddenly we begin to put things 
together, and to shape them, until they be- 
come pillars, arches, houses, sanctuaries ; 
then we say, This was the meaning of it 
all; the darkness is gone, the light shineth, 
and behold God, even invisibleness, is at 
hand, so that we can lay our hand upon 
Him, fall down before Him, and bless His 


all-sufficient and reverend name.—Joseph~ 


Parker. 


Thursday, 31st. 


“Yet all this availeth me nothing” (ver. 
13). What insight do these words give 
into the mind and character of Haman! 
Advanced by royal favor beyond all others 
in the land, in the enjoyment of all pos- 
sible honor and riches, having every wish 
gratified, and exercising almost unlimited 
power, he is yet dissatisfied because of the 
unconquered spirit of Mordecai. Envy 
turns the sweetness of his lot. into bitter- 
ness. Gold loses its luster and silk its 
sheen to the man whose eyes are blinded by 
prejudice and unholy passion. Such is the 
human. heart, that Haman loses all joy in 
those things to the acquisition of which he 
has devoted the entire strength of life, 
just because he cannot subdue the soul of 
one upon whom he has come to look as his 
enemy. It was, as it ever is in such a 
case, a cloud of his own making which 
blotted out the sun. 

The Word of God is full of exhortation 
to His children to walk in love. To do 
anything other is to spoil life utterly. A 
cherished resentment, an indulged griev- 
ance, a cultivated envy, will turn its choicest 
things to ashes. Indeed, we are all in 
danger of failing to appreciate and enjoy 
that which we have because we cannot 
have something more! Many a one, like 
Haman, has come to utter ruin by this 
course. For it is close to some such 
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hatred that streams of evil purpose and _ 
action take-their rise, gathering force as 


they flow, until at length they become a 
turbulent_flood, sweeping away every re- 
straint. It is by such that men who cherish 


“envy and plot evil are themselves ultimately 


engulfed. Wherefore, let us take heed !— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


“We won- 


